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RACES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


I. 


“The strength and vitality of a race, and its power of 
holding its own in the world,” says Mr. Bryce in his “Im- 
pressions of South Africa,” “depend less on the quickness 
of its intelligence than on the solidity of its character... . 
Its character depends upon the moral ideas which govern its 
life, and on the habits in which those ideas take shape; and 
these, in their turn, depend very largely upon the conceptions 
which the race has formed of religion, and on the influence 
that religion has over it. This is especially true of peoples 
in the earlier stages of civilization. Their social virtues, the 
beliefs and principles which hold them together and influence 
their conduct, rest upon and are shaped by their beliefs re- 
garding the invisible world and its forces. Races in which 
religious ideas are vague and feeble seldom attain to a vigor- 
ous national life, because they want one of the most effective 
bonds of cohesion and some of the strongest motives that 
rule conduct.”” Whether these remarks of Mr. Bryce need 
qualifying by ethnological and anthropological considerations 
I must leave to others to determine. The ethnologists and 
the anthropologists would probably say that when a race be- 
comes deficient in vitality no beliefs or principles will save it 
from extinction. But to this Mr. Bryce would retort that its be- 
liefs and principles, its solidity or its want of solidity of char- 
acter would be a part of, or the outcome of, its vitality as a 
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race. In all questions of race, as in our individual life, there 
is an unknown something which defies analysis, and our 
necessary ignorance of which readily lends itself to vague 
generalities and vicious reasoning. 

On the other hand, an enthusiastic Christian missionary, 
on reading Mr. Bryce’s words, would naturally exclaim: 
“Yes, let us give to the lower races our Christian beliefs and 
principles, and they will soon attain to a vigorous national 
life.” But the problem is not so simple. Mr. Bryce himself 
would admit that the “beliefs regarding the invisible world 
and its forces,” the beliefs which influence conduct, are the 
great world-beliefs in God, the destiny of the soul, and the 
daily requirements which will enable the soul to fulfil its 
destiny. But these beliefs are not by any means confined to 
Christianity. It is doubtful whether—for all men—they find 
their highest expression in Christianity. For us Christians, 
yes. But for Hindus, Japanese, Chinese, it is doubtful. 
God fulfils himself in many ways. It would be interesting 
to know what the moral effect upon the South African native 
races would have been had Buddhism or Confucianism estab- 
lished itself in South Africa instead of Christianity. Would 
the moral effect have been better or worse than under Chris- 
tianity? This question would, of course, be answered in dif- 
ferent ways by different people, but it is well to bear in mind 
that there is as great a difference, in essentials, between the 
beliefs of some of the missionary agencies in South Africa— 
say between Roman Catholicism and Wesleyanism—as there 
is between Wesleyanism and a high type of Buddhism or 
Zoroastrianism. 

Another factor to be borne in mind in estimating the effect 
of beliefs on morality, and especially on the morality of a 
primitive race, is this: that the primitive man cannot possibly 
hold a belief in the same sense in which we hold it. The 
great words, God, Christ, soul, sin, heaven, come to his 
mind with a totally different meaning from that which they 
bear to us, a meaning wrought out of very rich and full, 
or out of very poor and meagre, experiences. The primitive 
man simply translates these and other great words into his 
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own moral and spiritual vocabulary, with sometimes astonish- 
ing results. To give only one instance out of many, Mr. Dudley 
Kidd, in his book, “The Essential Kaffir,” tells a story of a 
lady, a missionary teacher, who was trying to teach an old 
Kaffir the elements of New Testament Christianity. She 
ultimately came to the subject of angels and “spent a good 
half-hour trying to knock into the head of the old fellow, 
who was, however, very dull, some idea as to the nature of 
angels. At length, after endlessly dinning the same facts into 
his head, she said, ‘And what are angels?’ The old man 
looked very serious, and said very slowly, with a pause be- 
tween his words, ‘Angels—are—birds. And on another 
occasion, after listening to a long dissertation on sin, which 
was likened to the weeds in the garden, he was asked what 
sins were, and he said, in the same deliberate way, ‘Sins— 
are—weeds—in—the—garden.’” He was not far wrong in 
the material counterpart of the conceptions, but how dim 
must have been his comprehension of the moral and spiritual 
significance of the words! Many tribes have a dim and vague 
conception of an after-life, but few, if any, have any idea 
of eternal duration, hence, discourses on the immortality of 
the soul would convey little meaning to their minds. Their 
beliefs about God are essentially, end sometimes grotesquely, 
anthropomorphic. 

I am not urging these considerations with the object of 
disparaging missionary endeavor or of throwing cold water 
on the Christianizing of the native races. I believe the native 
races ought to be Christianized. But I wish to caution the 
reader against expecting too much from a mere surface change 
in theological beliefs, and against interpreting the word “be- 
lief” in too narrow a sense, i. e., the sense in which he may 
happen to hold it. A proper attitude of mind on this matter 
will have far-reaching effects on both missionary enterprise 
and national policy. It will tend to confine missionary en- 
terprise to, or concentrate it upon, those peoples over whom 
we have assumed certain governmental responsibilities, as in 
South Africa. And it will tend to moderate, or make more 
cautious, missionary enterprise amongst those people over 
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whom we have no governmental responsibilities. It may, 
indeed, lead European governments to disavow all respon- 
sibility for such enterprise. For there is no doubt that much 
harm has been done by intemperate and ill-advised missionary 
agencies. In 1901 the leading Buddhists of Japan issued an 
address to all the churches of the Western world, an address 
in which they condemned, in strong but dignified terms, the 
unwisdom of Christian missionaries and missionary societies 
as having been the main cause of the Boxer outbreak, and 
some of the missionaries themselves admit that it has been 
a contributory cause. “Our object is simply to make it clear,” 
says Dr. A. H. Smith, a distinguished American missionary, 
in his “Convulsions in China,” “that we recognize the present 
attitude of the Christian Church, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, as a great bar to the spread of the gospel in China, 
and perhaps the most potent single cause of Chinese hos- 
tility ;’ though he qualifies this by saying later on, that “for 
the precipitation of the tremendous crisis which has occurred 
the proportion of responsibility of Protestant missions is un- 
doubtedly real, but it is a small and relatively insignificant 
factor.”” Perhaps I might make the suggestion here that with 
regard to missionary work amongst peoples over whom we 
have no governmental control, it would be wise to organize 
periodical international conferences between the religious 
leaders of the various races, from San Francisco to Pekin, 
with a view to the formulation of an amicable policy based 
on mutual toleration, purely voluntary endeavor, and respect 
for the law and religious customs of each country. There 
are two pernicious and widely prevalent notions against which 
it is necessary to be on our guard: first, the notion that the 
color of a man’s skin determines his superiority or inferiority 
in the scale of civilization, a notion which may lead to a 
modified form of slavery, as with alien indentured labor, 
and which I may call the superstition of the color line; sec- 
ond, the notion that because a man’s religion, or rather 
theology, may be good for him and his race, it is therefore 
good for all men and all races, a notion which may lead to 
the fanaticism of racial and religious wars, and which I may 
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term the superstition of the tribal god—two superstitions to 
which we English people, or perhaps I should say European 
peoples, are peculiarly prone. 


II. 


In order to bring this question of the elevation of native 
races through moral and religious endeavor more vividly be- 
fore the mind of the reader, I append a table, which I have 
compiled from the latest census returns for Cape Colony, 
showing the number of adherents of the various religious 
denominations, both of European and native descent. The 
figures refer to Cape Colony only, not to the whole of South 
Africa: 

Mixed or 

European: Native. Colored. 

Dutch Reformed Church 296,792 31,254 71,266 

Church of England 126,552 80,598 74,127 

Wesleyan , 211,017 30,329 

Roman Catholic 4,204 4,364 

Presbyterian ’ * 58,375 3,872 

Lutheran F 13,364 10,577 

Baptist 3,374 761 
Congregationalist (including Independents 

and London Missionary Society) Y 70,452 36,408 
Unsectarians, Unspecified Protestants and 

Unassigned Missions 3,282 7,687 4,368 
Church of Christ 1,074 5,084 1,426 
Salvation Army gIO 571 302 
Unitarian and Liberal 475 20 39 
Rhenish Mission 343 3,288 17,148 
Moravian 278 12,176 10,260 
Native African Methodist-Episcopal...... 36 10,337 1,681 
Native Church 2,178 
Agnostics, 242; Freethinkers, 131; 

EES cles Chaar h cee bdust cauleaes 3 
Minor sects 
Unspecified and unknown 1,286 
Object to state 8 
No religion (so stated in census forms).. 


Various non-Christian races: 
Mohammedans (chiefly Malays) 
Jews 
Hindus and other non-Christians 
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This table requires a little explanation, and care must be 
taken not to read into it more than the figures will bear. The 
“mixed or colored” population is composed of people of mixed 
European and native blood, and the offspring of these 
mixed European and native races are more readily adaptable 
to civilized customs and beliefs than are the offspring of 
purely native races. Again, the large proportion of natives 
and colored to whites in the Rhenish and Moravian bodies 
is explained by the fact that these are purely missionary 
agencies almost wholly supported from Europe. The other 
religious bodies, also, are very largely supported from Europe 
in their missionary work. It is but fair to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church to say that the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of its missionary funds are raised in South Africa, a fact 
which probably accounts for its smaller field of missionary 
activity in comparison with the number of its members of 
European descent. I believe it raises more money, in South 
Africa, for missionary work than any other church. 

But the most striking facts about this table are the almost 
total failure, in this field, of the Salvation Army, whose 
methods, one would have thought, would have appealed to 
the natives’ love of sensation; and the comparative weak- 
ness of the Roman Catholic Church amongst the natives. On 
the other hand, may be noticed the great strength of Wesleyan- 
ism. Obviously, the natives take to Wesleyanism, while 
Episcopalianism, notwithstanding its wealth and imperial 
prestige, compares unfavorably, in proportion to the number 
of European adherents, with the leading Protestant sects. 

But the most noteworthy fact is one which does not ap- 
pear in the table, namely, that probably not three per cent. 
of the native or colored converts know anything of the doc- 
trinal or ecclesiastical differences which separate Episcopalian- 
ism from Wesleyanism, or Wesleyanism from Congregation- 
alism. The success and spread of any particular form of 
Christianity depends largely on the amount of money any par- 
ticular missionary agency can devote to the work and the 
number of workers it can put in the field. Had as much 
money been available for Unitarian missionary work as for 
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Episcopalian or Wesleyan, there is no doubt that a large num- 
ber of natives would have become so-called Unitarians. The 
point I wish to enforce is this, that in the moral and reli- 
gious development of native races, sectarian and ecclesias- 
tical doctrines count for little or nothing, at least, in the 
early stages. It is the cardinal and fundamental beliefs that 
tell—God, Christ, the soul, immortality. What would be the 
ultimate effect on native character of an Episcopalian, as 
distinct from an evangelical, or a rationalistic type of reli- 
gion, it is, of course, impossible at present to say. 

We are thrown back, then, on fundamental beliefs. Nay, 
we are thrown back on something deeper than fundamental 
beliefs—on the modes of life in which beliefs find their efficacy 
and their justification. Here we are brought to the great 
question of education, and what education means. Every 
well-wisher of the native races in South Africa must surely 
be gratified at the emphatic way in which the recent Commis- 
sion on Native Affairs has dispelled the widespread delusion 
that education and Christianity have a demoralizing effect 
on the native. In the coast towns of South Africa this no- 
tion is passed from mouth to mouth with a parrot-like repeti- 
tion which becomes wearisome. The very words in which it 
is expressed—“Oh! the educated ‘nigger’ is no good”—shows 
the bias of those who hold it. Its prevalence may be accounted 
for in this way: the employer of labor requires natives in 
his business, that is, for the purpose of making profit, nearly 
all the unskilled labor in South Africa being done by natives 
or colored people. For unskilled work the uneducated native 
is sometimes more useful to the employer than the educated 
native, because, being uneducated, he is a more subservient 
“tool” with no nonsense about his “rights.” This is the point 
of view from which the average employer judges. The edu- 
cated native is not so subservient a tool, he has more self- 
respect, he considers himself to be a human being, perhaps even 
a citizen, and in this process of moral and civic development 
he is apt to show a certain amount of “cheekiness.” Hence, 
from the purely profit-making point of view he is “no good”! 
But he gets employment for all that, which shows that he 
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is some good after all, and, indeed, one wonders what South 
Africa would do without him. At any rate the commission 
has reported very emphatically and unanimously on this point, 
as may be seen from the following extract : 


“The consensus of opinion expressed before the commission is to the 
effect that education, while in a certain number of cases it has had 
the effect of creating in the natives an aggressive spirit, arising no doubt 
from an exaggerated sense of individual self-importance, which renders 
them less docile and less disposed to be contented with the position 
for which nature or circumstances have fitted them, has had generally 
a beneficial influence on the natives themselves, and by raising the level 
of their intelligence, and by increasing their capacity as workers and 
their earning power, has been an advantage to the community. 

“Testimony has been given as to the value of education as a concomi- 
tant of religious and moral instruction, and as to its economic effect 
in raising the standard of material comfort and thus creating wants. 
Apart from the consideration that there is a moral obligation upon the 
State to provide for the intellectual development of all classes of its 
subjects, there appear to be very sound reasons of policy for the adop- 
tion of a liberal and sympathetic attitude toward the subject of native 
education. The native, in common with the rest of mankind, does not 
live by bread alone, and possesses certain mental impulses and aspira- 
tions which demand satisfaction. . . . No policy can be complete or sound 
which is limited to political or economical considerations only, and which 
takes no account of the irrepressible forces within each individual. And 
it is evident that there is among the people themselves a growing desire 
for education, which cannot and need not be suppressed.” 


In qualification of this, and as some justification of the 
popular view, I may say that the education hitherto given to 
the native has been, on the whole, of too bookish or intellectual 
a character. It has been the modern board or common school 
system drilled into the mind of a race which has been taken 
away from the structure of its own tribal life and morality, and 
brought into contact with the artificiality, sensationalism, and 
vice of town life and civilization. It has neglected native apti- 
tudes, and the formation of character in the deepest sense of 
that word; or rather, it has sought to reform it by a thin smat- 
tering of theological or denominational instruction. What we 
want in South Africa is an independent inquiry, apart from 
either missionary or capitalist ideals, as to the meaning and con- 
tent of “education,” in so far as it should strive to fit the 
native to be both an end in himself as a responsible human 
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being, and an efficient means to the welfare of the community 
to which he belongs. 

The commission also commends the enlightened policy of 
Cape Colony in the matter of native education, as compared 
with the other South African States, the expenditure per 
native scholar being as follows: Cape Colony, 15s. 9d.;? 
Natal, 14s. 4d.; Transvaal, 8s. 7d.; Orange River Colony, 
5s. 6d.; Rhodesia, gs. 3d.; Basutoland, 13s. 5d. The num- 
ber of native and colored children in the schools in Cape 
Colony is 95,306, while the number of native school chil- 
dren in the other colonies is, Natal, 10,154; Transvaal, 
11,683; Orange River Colony, 6,500; Rhodesia, 334; 
Basutoland, 10,484. The percentage of native scholars to 
native population is as follows: Cape Colony (native and 
colored), 5.20; Natal, 1.12; Transvaal, 1.13; Orange River 
Colony, 2.76; Rhodesia, .o5; Basutoland, 3.01.7 

But let us go back for a moment to the question of the 
relation of education to belief, and of belief to modes of life. 
On this question a great change in missionary opinion has 
undoubtedly taken place during the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. It is now more generally admitted that habits, work, 
industry, settled modes of life, and moral training, are quite 
as necessary as the inculcation of theological beliefs and 
elementary intellectual instruction, in order to influence char- 
acter permanently and for good. The reason is obvious. 
Habits of industry help to develop the moral side of personality 
by training in method, accuracy, patience, perseverance, the 
adaptation of means to ends, and above all, by strengthening 
and disciplining the will, that is, in self-control and all that 











































*This is but approximate, however, as detailed and separate figures 
respecting government grants to native and colored schools, as distinct 
from European, are not available. 

*For the purpose of comparison, I may say that the percentage of 
European scholars to the total European population in Cape Colony at the 
present time is about 12 per cent. The proportion of school children to 
total population in England and Wales is, I believe, about 17% per cent., 
but education is not yet compulsory in Cape Colony, and it is the custom 
here for parents to send their children to school somewhat later than in 
England, on account of the warmer climate of South Africa. 
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makes a man. We are all—and this is especially true of 
undeveloped natives—we are all too ready to follow our 
momentary feelings, impulses, and desires. The man of weak 
will is often submerged by these; he easily gives way to 
temptation, and is led, by sheer want of self-control, into 
the devious ways of vice. Now industry, and especially hand- 
work, does undoubtedly strengthen the will by the sustained 
effort that it requires, and also, by training the mind to think 
connectedly, helps it to bring together and to follow a complex 
train of means in pursuance of a definite end. That is self-con- 
trol. A child who makes a box not only learns how to make 
a box, it also gets lessons in accuracy, patience, perseverance, 
industry, and the adaptation of means to ends. These‘ are 
the qualities that form character. These are the lessons that 
help to make citizens. 

Not only this. The inculcation of beliefs requires the use 
of abstract terms which the immature mind cannot fully 
understand. Even moral terms, right and wrong, good and 
bad, accuracy and inaccuracy, false and true, are abstractions 
which to many minds have not a very definite meaning save 
when applied to actual concrete instances. Now industry, the 
work in hand, furnishes the concrete instance. By passing 
through those nerve-centers which affect both thoughts and 
habits it so stamps its influence on the mind and life that 
that influence becomes ineffaceable. It becomes part of the 
life and character, and the individual is false or true, good 
or bad, in proportion as his work is false or true, good or 
bad. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Now to dump 
down into the immature mind of the native the intellectual 
results of our thousand years of civilization, without train- 
ing him in those moral habits which work and experience 
alone can grave upon his character, would be to commit 
a very serious mistake. The native must be scientifically 
trained in those habits of industry (not, I need hardly say, 
by the serf method of “forced labor”) which produce self- 
respect, and which will make him a better, a more intelligent, 
and a more efficient member of society. 

In this direction nothing has yet been done in South Africa 
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on the scale of Mr. Booker T. Washington’s splendid train- 
ing institute at Tuskegee. But something has been done. 
There are now thirteen small training institutes in various 
parts of the colony and native territories at which over eleven 
hundred native youths and girls are trained either as pupil 
teachers or for the various industries. These institutes are 
managed mainly by the churches or the missionary societies, 
and assisted by government grants. One, however, is man- 
aged by the natives themselves, with the assistance of Ameri- 
can negroes, on Tuskegee lines. The boy apprentices serve 
for four or five years at carpentry, shoemaking, printing, 
masonry, etc., in the industrial departments, studying for the 
standard examinations at the same time. The girls are taught 
house and laundry work, sewing and cookery. The fees are 
very low, in some cases amounting only to 5s. per week, in- 
cluding board. Day scholars in the standards are in some 
cases admitted free, in others on payment of Is. a quarter.® 
There are about eighty Europeans engaged in the institute, 
among them being graduates of English and Scotch uni- 
versities, and trained teachers from the training colleges of 
Great Britain. The examination lists are scanned as eagerly 
by educated natives as by Europeans. 

What, then, should be done? It is obvious that with some 
133,000 native and colored children receiving elementary edu- 
cation in the schools, but with little provision for industrial 
training, the great question is, not, Shall the native be edu- 
cated? but, How shall he be so educated as to enable him 
to use his energies both for his own well-being and moral 
progress, and for the welfare of the State? The missionary 
societies and churches are obviously unable to cope with the 
problem. So great is the demand for higher education amongst 
the natives themselves, and so inadequate are the means for 
supplying it, that many are going to America and Europe 
for their education. The churches and missionary societies 
are inadequate to the work. They are often too conservative. 





*For some of these facts I am indebted to an interesting paper read 
at a recent Teachers’ Conference by the Rev. D. D. Stormont (Blyths- 
wood). 
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They cannot meet the necessary financial outlay. Nor is it 
right that they should be asked to meet it. It is a matter 
for the State. 

This, then, should be done. The State should impose a 
special educational tax on natives, the proceeds of which 
should be devoted exclusively to native elementary, industrial, 
and higher education, and particularly to the establishment 
of industrial institutes. The organization and management 
of the schools and institutes should be placed in the hands 
of representative boards, to which the mission schools and 
institutes might be transferred. It is said by those who are 
supposed to know that many of the churches would willingly 
transfer this work to the State in order that they might de- 
vote their funds and energies to other necessary work.‘ But 
the Commission on Native Affairs expresses itself more cau- 
tiously. On this question of State education, its report is 
somewhat disappointing. It declares itself against any sys- 
tem “of general public undenominational education independ- 
ent of existing missionary organizations,” but it adds, some- 
what inconsequently, that “it is advisable in the opinion of 
the majority of the commission to extend to some form of 
industrial training the same general support that is accorded 
to elementary education;’ and it goes on to say that “the 
resources of these mission churches are limited as to men and 
means, and there are parts which their organizations have 
not reached, and in which there may be, and in places is, a 
local desire among the natives for means of education. With 
reference to such neighborhoods and elsewhere, it is neces- 
sary to consider and decide upon the question whether native 
schools established, or to be established, in full compliance 
with the regulation of government and under its supervision, 
but without European missionary control, should be recog- 
nized and aided or not. The commission, while admitting 
that there is much opposition to the view, holds that recogni- 
tion and aid should be given.’ It is therefore “of opinion 


*This is the opinion of the Rev. D. D. Stormont (Blythswood) given 
in the paper already alluded to. 
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that any local demand for native education not otherwise pro- 
vided for should be met by the creation of a fund, to be ad- 
ministered or not, as circumstances permit, by a local board 
or committee and to be raised by means of a rate levied upon 
the natives in the area concerned.” 

This would obviously mean a dual system of mission and 
State schools, which is hardly necessary, as the native, as I 
have shown, is influenced by the cardinal and fundamental 
beliefs of Christianity rather than by its denominational or 
doctrinal varieties. The principle of an education rate or 
tax is conceded, but it might be made general instead of 
being confined to particular areas;® the work of education 
should be pushed into districts where, at present, the native 
is entirely outside the pale of education; and industrial or 
training institutes should be established to which all native 
students who would pay the moderate fees imposed should 
be admitted. The cry is often raised amongst Europeans in 
South Africa: “Tax the natives.’ So say I, but let this 
special native education tax be used exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the natives and administered by native representatives, 
in cooperation, of course, with advisers of European descent. 
I lay stress upon the advisability of inducing the native to 
pay more largely toward his own education, that is, through 
the State, or partially through the State. He is well able to 
do so. It is unfair to tax a comparatively small white minority 
for this, except to the extent of a fair proportion of the gen- 
eral revenue and such government grants as may be deemed 
advisable. Above all, the native would value his edu- 
cation all the more. He would feel that he himself, through 
his own industry, must work out his own moral and intellec- 
tual salvation. The process may be slow, but it will be more 
effective than any undue forcing system for which the energy 
has to be “stoked up” from outside. Neither must we expect 
too much under the best conditions. If it is true that nature 
never makes a leap it will take many generations for the 
native races to attain a fair level of civilization, just as it 





*Such a tax is already imposed in some parts of the native territories. 
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has taken Europeans many generations, nay centuries. But 
the task must be attempted. It is the only way. 

I have not the space to deal at length with the economic 
objections to the industrial and higher education of the native 
races. It is said that the skilled native will come into com- 
petition with the skilled white workers. But surely it is too 
late in the day to attempt to keep one race in ignorance for 
the convenience of another. The more skilled workers there 
are in a country the richer that country will become. It is 
too often forgotten that for a long time to come the chief 
industry in South Africa must be agriculture. But Europeans 
will not go on to the land in large numbers, they prefer the 
towns. In the native training institutes, then, training in 
agriculture and allied industries should occupy a leading place. 
It would be far better to have an intelligent population on 
the soil than an ignorant and a practically serf population. 
On the necessity for teaching hygiene in native and colored 
schools, to a race which is gradually adopting the customs 
of civilization with sometimes deplorable results I need not 
dwell. I need only say that while, in thirty-five of the chief 
towns of the colony, the death rate amongst Europeans is only 
sixteen per thousand, the death rate amongst the native and 
colored races is forty-six per thousand; and while, out of 
1,000 children born of European parents, 159 die before they 
are a year old, out of 1,000 children born of native and colored 
parents, 328 die before they are a year old. In some places 
indeed the rate for colored children reaches 450, and in one 
place it acually stands at 800. These figures speak for 
themselves. 

There are other questions of grave importance affecting 
the welfare of the native and mixed races. There is the ques- 
tion of the liquor traffic amongst the natives; there are grave 
questions affecting the future of the colored people, that is, 
the people of mixed European and native descent, about whose 
vitality, stability, intellectual capacity, and moral and mate- 
rial condition we have so little available data; and there is 
the important question of native franchise and representa- 
tion. But I have already exceeded my space. The reader 
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will see that in the matter of education and genuine concern 
for the welfare of the native, the record of Cape Colony 
stands in sharp contrast to the brutality of some Australian 
and American States, and is far higher than that of other 
South African States. South Africa will never be wholly a 
white man’s country; it will never be wholly a black man’s 
country. It is therefore essential that all races should work 
harmoniously with each other, and our most fervent prayer 
may well be that they may never be brought into disastrous 
conflict. The rise of an intelligent native population will 
make for the desired end, and furnish, perhaps, a much-needed 
object lesson to the world. 


RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


Carpe Town, SouTH AFRICA. 





IS STOCK WATERING IMMORAL? 


Stock watering, or overcapitalization, has of late become 
a subject of quite general interest. It is discussed in the 
press, on the platform, and in legislative halls. Its preva- 
lence in railway finance is alleged to be one of the chief rea- 
sons why the Interstate Commerce Commission desires to 
have a valuation of the railroads of the United States. Some 
of the states have recently taken steps to have the same thing 
done for the railways within their borders, as well as to 
supervise more closely the capitalization of public service cor- 
porations generally. Underlying all the discussions of the 
matter, and all the legal proposals and enactments, is the 
conviction that stock watering and its results are improper 
and injurious to the public welfare. What are the grounds 
of this belief and to what extent is it well founded? 

As the composition of the phrase implies, “watered stock” 
embodies the general idea of excess. It means stock in excess 
of the proper capitalization of a business. What is proper 
capitalization? Most corporation directors and some econ- 
omists maintain that it is capitalization which corresponds 
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with earning power. For them watered stock means stock 
upon which the earnings of a concern will not pay normal 
dividends. To put it in another way, a company is over- 
capitalized when the face value of its securities is more than 
their market value. The generality of people describe proper 
capitalization in terms of cost, and define watered stock ac- 
cordingly. But all do not agree in the interpretation of cost. 
In the “Final Report” of the United States Industrial Com- 
mission, we read: “Stock watering may be defined as the is- 
suing of securities that do not represent money invested in 
the property” (page 405). “Water,” therefore, comprises 
that portion of a company’s securities that exceeds the amount 
expended for the creation, purchase, or permanent improve- 
ment of a business. This is the popular understanding of 
the term. Political economists favor as the basis of capitali- 
zation not original cost but cost of reproduction. In the 
present paper stock watering is understood with reference to 
one or the other of these two standards, never with refer- 
ence to earning power. 

The morality of stock watering is determined by its methods, 
its purposes, and its effects. “Formerly,” to quote the In- 
dustrial Commission, “sheer fraud was often practiced in 
issuing stock for speculative purposes.” The classical ex- 
ample is Daniel Drew’s action of increasing the capitaliza- 
tion of the Erie Railroad from $17,000,000 to $78,000,000, 
in order to manipulate the stock market. Giving excessive 
sums to dummy construction companies, composed of mem- 
bers of the railway corporation; purchasing property as a 
subsidiary corporation and then selling it at an exorbitant 
price to the main corporation, the men in control being the 
same in both; presenting stocks as a bonus to purchasers of 
bonds, are other “fraudulent devices” mentioned by the Com- 
mission. It is asserted that “these flagrant methods have 
been largely discontinued during recent years” (“Final Re- 
port,” p. 406). “Largely,” but not entirely discontinued; 
for each of the last three devices is still employed, particularly 
the second and third. Within the last four yeats a conspicuous 
instance of the second method occurred in the State in which 
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this paper is written. The directors of a large railway sys- 
tem formed a company and bought two branch lines for 
something less than $1,500,000. They then formed another 
company and bought these lines from the first company at a 
much higher figure. Finally they sold the two small roads 
to their large system for $6,600,000, thus increasing the water 
in the latter by more than $5,000,000! 

At present the methods of watering most frequently em- 
ployed are: the distribution of “stock dividends” to stock- 
holders, which consist either of surplus earnings in the form 
of new shares or of sales of stock at less than par value— 
“melon cutting,” in Wall Street parlance; the substitution 
of a comparatively large amount of stock for a comparatively 
small amount of bonds; and the issuing of stock to defray 
current expenses of operation, such as wages, salaries, mate- 
rials, etc. (cf. “Final Report of U. S. Industrial Commission,” 
pp. 406, 407). For the most part, these are methods em- 
ployed by concerns already established. In the organization 
of new companies most of the watering has been effected 
through commissions and bonuses to promoters and under- 
writers, bonuses to investors, and stock sold below par. These 
have been the favorite methods employed in forming the 
great trusts. A flagrant instance is furnished by the Stand- 
ard Distilling and Distributing Company. For each $100,000 
of property that this company bought it issued securities 
whose par value aggregated $600,000, namely, $150,000 
common stock to the promoter; $100,000 preferred stock and 
$100,000 common stock to the seller of property, who 
became a shareholder in the trust; and $150,000 common 
stock to the underwriters (J. W. Jenks, “The Trust Prob- 
lem,” p. 87). 

The proportion of water in some of the great corporations 
seems to be very large. In 1900 thirty-nine of the trusts 
testified to the United States Industrial Commission that the 
earning power of these concerns was equivalent to only 64.42 
per cent. of their capitalization (cf. W. Z. Ripley, “Trusts, 
Pools, and Corporations,” p. 123). Writing in the North 
American Review of October 19th, 1906, Mr. Wharton Barker 
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submits estimates to show that of the $13,800,000,000 of rail- 
road capitalization in the United States only $6,000,000,000 
represents money invested. Senator La Follette in his Rate 
bill speech last year put the amount of water at about the 
same figures. Six years ago Professor Frank Parsons told 
the Industrial Commission that “the figures of construction 
and equipment cost given in Poor’s “Manual” from time to 
time indicate that the railroads of the United States are 
capitalized at about double what they could be built for and 
equipped at the present time” (“Report,” Vol. IX, p. 155). 
He added, however, that the railroads had not inflated their 
securities to such an extent proportionately as the street rail- 
ways and the gas companies. Against the estimates of the 
three authorities just quoted may be placed the statement of 
Mr. Slason Thompson in his “Railway Statistics” for the 
year ending June 30th, 1906. He maintains that the roads 
have actually cost more than $97,000,000 in excess of their 
capitalization (p. 25). Mr. Thompson prepared his report 
for the General Managers’ Association of Chicago. 

So much for the methods and the extent of stock watering. 
What are the arguments urged in its favor? 

Some of those who defend earning power as the proper 
basis of capitalization, declare that securities must be sold 
at a discount in order to attract capital for hazardous enter- 
prises. This contention is not valid generally, because, as 
pointed out by Professor Ripley, in the case of many public 
service enterprises risk is entirely absent (op cit., p. 124). 
Even where the risk is great the stock could be sold at par 
if it provided for a relatively high rate of dividend. If in- 
vestors will pay only $80 for $100 par value, six per cent. 
shares in a new concern, they in reality demand seven and 
one half per cent. on their actual investment. Hence it would 
seem that the stock could be sold at par if it carried the 
promise of the latter rate of dividend. The charge upon the 
company and upon consumers would be precisely the same, 
there would be no concealment of the relation between cost 
and profits, and no deception either of investors or con- 
sumers. However, the amount of water that is put into 
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securities through bona fide discounts representing merely 
risk, is relatively so small as to be of very little practical 
importance. 

A second argument rests on the fact that every corporation 
requires a greater or less amount of ready cash for actual 
operation. This has to come from the sale of securities which 
do not represent physical cost. Many concerns, however, 
especially those possessing an element of monopoly, can bor- 
row the necessary money on the security of the plant. Where 
this is impracticable the working capital may reasonably be 
obtained by the sale of additional securities, for it is part of 
the cost, or assets, of the enterprise. Or, it could be pro- 
vided through the promise of a higher dividend on stocks 
representing merely physical cost. The recent German Com- 
pany law prohibits stock issues for the purpose of paying 
organizers’ commissions. These must be obtained through 
the sales of securities at a premium (Ripley, op cit., p. 401). 
There is no doubt that risk, working capital, organizers’ 
commissions, and every other item of legitimate cost not 
strictly included in the cost of the tangible property, could 
be met through this device of a higher dividend on a smaller 
capitalization. 

Stock watering is also defended on the ground that it 
effects a wider distribution of securities, that it more readily 
attracts buyers, especially among those inclined to speculate, 
and that it enables the shares of a concern to sell for a higher 
price relatively to their earnings than they would bring if 
they contained no water. None of these considerations seems 
to be of great importance. The advantages referred to would 
accrue to speculators rather than to dividend-seeking in- 
vestors. 

The evil effects of stock watering are various. There is, in 
the first place, the injury to investors. When the securities of 
a company have been watered beyond its earning capacity, a 
portion of the stock will necessarily fail to yield dividends. 
Owing to the favorable but vague prospectuses and reports of 
promoters and directors, this stock is not infrequently pur- 
chased by persons who are ignorant of its true value. “There 
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seems to be no doubt,” says the Industrial Commission, “that 
in many instances the promoters of combinations have been 
able to unload large blocks of stock at prices far above their 
values, as shown by later experience” (“Final Report,” p. 
619). Indeed, the promoters themselves sometimes over- 
estimate future earnings, and issue stock that becomes a source 
of loss to themselves as well as to the outside purchaser. 
Large doses of water make possible such peculiar operations 
as that through which the United States Shipbuilding Com- 
pany was bankrupted, to the serious detriment of all but one 
of its stockholders (cf. Ripley, op cit., pp. 207-210). More- 
over, the existence of large quantities of fictitious securities 
is the direct and constant occasion of much harmful stock- 
exchange speculation. Paying no dividends, they attract only 
the man who, under the guise of investing, wishes to gamble; 
being cheap, they are within the reach of everybody; fluctuat- 
ing constantly in price, they are ideal from the speculator’s 
viewpoint. Professor E. S. Meade, who defends earning 
power as the basis of capitalization, admits that “the enforce- 
ment of a law which would limit the issue of capital to the 
amount actually invested in an enterprise, would have the 
effect of banishing from the stock exchanges the low-priced 
speculative securities whose number is a standing reproach 
to our financial methods” (“Trust Finance,” p. 301). 

Unnecessary and wasteful competition is another evil re- 
sult. The spectacle of an overcapitalized company paying 
dividends upon large quantities of water, provokes the organi- 
zation of an unnecessary competing concern. Owing to the 
ensuing cut-throat competition, the new enterprise is sooner 
or later combined with the old, and the charges to the pub- 
lic are higher than ever. It is true that a monopolistic con- 
cern whose capitalization was low could impose high charges 
and obtain a high rate of profits, and thereby attract com- 
petition; but it is also true that such a concern could more 
readily lower prices to the consumer and thus prevent the 
new enterprise from obtaining a foothold. 

But the greater part of the mischief resulting from stock 
watering lies in the exorbitant prices often imposed upon the 
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consumer. The aim is to provide a moderate rate of interest 
and dividend upon an excessive capitalization. It is some- 
times asserted that, since a concern always strives to gain 
as much as it can, the amount of its securities will have no 
effect upon its charges. This is one of those half truths that 
are frequently more misleading than a whole falsehood. In 
competitive businesses overcapitalization does not affect prices, 
for competition keeps them down to the level of a fair re- 
turn on the actual investment. But concerns possessing some 
monopoly advantage will strive harder to maintain excessive 
prices than if there were no holders of water clamoring for 
dividends. The presence of these stockholders constitutes a 
positive force of considerable magnitude making for higher 
charges. Were there no water in the stock, high prices would 
mean either a high dividend rate or the accumulation of a 
surplus. Either condition would easily provoke a demand 
that charges be reduced by public authority. True, the cost 
value of an overcapitalized business can be ascertained by 
valuation, but this is a difficult and highly technical process. 
It is invariably opposed and rendered still more difficult by 
the overcapitalized companies (cf. Ripley, op cit., p. 125). 
Even when the official valuation has been made, the corpora- 
tions can contest it in the courts, and delay for a long time 
the enforcement of charges, for example, railway rates, based 
upon it. Moreover, the rate-making authority sometimes per- 
mits a higher charge on account of overcapitalization. Thus, 
Commissioner Knapp, who testified before the Industrial 
Commission that railway rates did not seem to be much in- 
fluenced by capitalization, admitted that in determining 
whether a particular rate were reasonable, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would make some allowance for the 
financial condition and higher fixed charges of a road (“Final 
Report,” p. 413). The conclusion to which all the facts 
point is that, while stock watering may not directly affect 
charges, that is, charges are not always high where the stock 
is watered and low where it is not watered, it indirectly does 
much to keep them higher than they would be if it did not 
exist. This is the verdict of the Industrial Commission, at 
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least with regard to the railroads (“Final Report,” pp. 414. 
415). 

Finally, we may mention the injury to society from in- 
creased inequality of wealth distribution. This happens in 
so far as promoters and large investors are enabled to make 
exceptional profits from the sale of fictitious securities or 
from dividends upon them. With stock watering non-existent, 
the small investor would save his money, and the whole popu- 
lation would obtain some benefit from lower prices. 

Before passing to the specific consideration of the moral 
aspects of stock watering, it may be helpful to examine the 
relative merits of the two conceptions of cost as a basis of 
capitalization. 

Original cost is defended on the ground that investors are 
entitled to fair returns on their actual investment, but not 
to anything more. This contention seems reasonable, but it 
leaves out of account certain factors which would make 
capitalization on this basis sometimes too high and some- 
times too low. It would be too high in those cases in which, 
owing to exceptionally high cost of labor and material, anti- 
quated mechanical processes, or incompetent and dishonest 
management, the actual cost of construction had been much 
greater than would be the present cost. To capitalize these 
conditions and impose charges accordingly, would be to place 
an unreasonable burden upon the public. On the other hand, 
original cost would give too low a basis in the case of con- 
cerns whose original cost had been exceptionally small, or 
whose physical property, particularly real estate, had greatly 
appreciated in value. The members of a corporation have 
as much right to profit by the “unearned increment” of land 
as have individual owners. However, original cost is the 
standard adopted and enforced by the conservative, and on 
the whole, excellent company law of Germany. 

Cost of reproduction, or replacement, means the present 
cost of providing physical property of the same efficiency, in- 
cluding the cost of obtaining land equally suited to the pur- 
pose of the business. For example, the cost of duplicating 
a railroad comprises the cost of rails, ties, cars, locomotives, 
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buildings, and all the other items of manufactured equipment, 
together with the right of way and terminal facilities; all 
these to be in the same condition of efficiency as the present 
property. Depreciation, as distinguished from maintenance, 
should also be taken into account (cf. Ripley, op cit., pp. 136, 
137). Evidently this standard differs from original cost, not 
only because of changes in cost of construction and of real 
estate, but also on account of improvements in mechanical 
and industrial processes. In 1900 electric motors of a greatly 
superior kind could be bought for one third of what they 
cost six years earlier. Cost of reproduction has been adopted 
in the anti-stock watering laws of Massachusetts, in the cor- 
poration laws framed by Congress for Porto Rico, and in 
the decisions of some of our State courts. The Supreme 
Court of Minnesota decided in 1896 that the rates fixed by 
the State Railroad and Warehouse Commission were reason- 
able, not because they afforded a fair return on the original 
cost of the road, which was exceptionally low, but because 
they provided fair interest on the cost of reproduction (cf. 
“Final Report’ of the Industrial Commission, pp. 410, 411). 
In the case of Smythe vs. Ames the Supreme Court of the 
United States seems, but not unmistakably, to have indicated 
its preference for the same standard. 

The chief and sufficient justification of this basis is that 
it is the recognized foundation of all competitive businesses. 
The individual, or firm, or corporation that operates a farm, 
or a mercantile establishment, or a factory, gets returns which 
are determined not by the original investment last year 
or several years ago, but by the amount that it costs a com- 
petitor to enter the same business now. The amount for 
which these concerns will sell, is likewise measured by the 
present cost of duplicating them. Consequently there is no 
good reason why monopolistic corporations should be capital- 
ized upon, or obtain profits upon, any other basis. Cost of 
reproduction is likewise fair to the public, enabling it to get 
the benefit of industrial improvements, and compelling it to 
pay higher prices whenever the cost of establishing a business 
increases. 
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The morality of stock watering may be considered in rela- 
tion to the investor and to the consumer. When stocks are 
watered for the purpose of selling them to the unwary pur- 
chaser for more than their earning power will justify, there 
exists an intention that is dishonest; in so far as this inten- 
tion is realized, the dishonesty is actual and the sellers of 
the stock are morally bound to make restitution. In so far 
as those in control expect to use the fictitious stocks to manipu- 
late the market by any of the dishonest methods in vogue, 
there is another act of intended injustice. 

When the organizers or the directors of a company present 
some of the watered stock to themselves, as a bonus, or 
through the medium of dummy construction companies, or 
by any other device, their action is of the same moral char- 
acter as when they present the stock to others. In both cases, 
the consumers, the patrons of the business are the ones who 
will be injured. It is intended to make, as far as possible, 
the charges sufficiently high to yield interest on the water. 
To issue stock with this end in view is immoral, for the simple 
reason that it is an attempt to get an exorbitant rate of tnter- 
est on the actual investment, the cost value of the property. 
Generally speaking, this aim is always present either actually 
or virtually. It is actual when those who issue fictitious 
stock expect themselves to direct the business so that interest 
will be paid on the water; it is virtual when they know that 
the existence of the water will exert a similar pressure on 
their successors. When the dividends are actually paid the 
injustice to the consumer becomes an accomplished fact. For 
example, a return of six per cent. on a capitalization that is 
one half water, is equivalent to twelve per cent. on the cost 
capital. If the maximum fair rate in the business is six per 
cent., one half of the net returns represents unjust charges 
to the consumer. To that extent he is defrauded. 

This estimate of the situation assumes that there is such a 
thing as a fair or just price for every commodity, service, 
or advantage, that men may lawfully buy, sell, loan, or in- 
vest. Throughout the Middle Ages and for a considerable 
time afterward this doctrine was universally adopted and 
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quite generally applied in all Christian countries. In theory 
at least, it held sway down to the Industrial Revolution at 
the end of the eighteenth century. Its practical test was 
the communis @stimatio, or social estimate. That is to say, 
the fair price of a thing was to be ascertained, not by merely 
looking to the terms of a so-called free contract between 
buyer and seller, but by finding out what the community re- 
garded as just, fair, equitable. Owing partly to new in- 
dustrial conditions, but chiefly to the influence of economic 
doctrinaires, all attempts to apply this rule ceased at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. But the principle of just 
price was never deliberately rejected by the community; 
hence Mr. W. S. Lilly overstates the matter when he declares 
that “the very notion of a justum pretium has well-nigh died 
out of the popular mind.” Not until the idea of justice itself 
shall have disappeared from popular consciousness will this 
condition be realized. What actually happened one hundred 
years ago was that a new interpretation of fair price, a new 
working rule, obtained quite general acceptance. It was very 
simple, and very easily applied: “a free contract is also a fair 
contract.” But it is no longer accepted unreservedly by any 
considerable or weighty section of the community. It has 
been dislodged by the pitiless logic of events, the events that 
have attended the operations of trusts, monopolies, the sweat- 
ing system, and the “stronger bargainer” generally. Men are 
coming to see that superior economic force, though exerted 
under the guise of a free contract, can be as inconsistent with 
fair dealing as the superior physical force of the highway- 
man’s bludgeon. During practically all of the nineteenth 
century, “the teaching of the political economists,” to quote 
Professor Sidgwick, “‘generally pointed to the conclusion that 
a free exchange, without fraud or coercion, is also a fair 
exchange.” Eight years ago Professor Ashley said to the 
members of the British Economic Association: “I cannot 
help thinking that the economist may soon find himself con- 
fronted in modern life with some of the ideas underlying 
the old demand for ‘just prices’ and ‘reasonable wages’ which 
he has been accustomed to regard as quite out of place in 
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political economy.” Less than three years later, the economist 
who prepared the report on Transportation for the Industrial 
Commission witnessed to the correctness of Professor 
Ashley’s prophecy: “The principle is generally accepted at 
the present time that capital is not entitled to more than a cer- 
tain fair rate of profits.” Belief in this principle is the moral 
force behind the present widespread demand for legal regula- 
tion of the charges of public service corporations. 

Now this “generally accepted” principle of industrial justice 
is violated whenever dividends are obtained or sought on the 
water in a corporation’s securities. To continue the passage 
just cited from the “Final Report” of the Industrial Com- 
mission: “The issuance of additional securities on the basis 
of increasing earning power makes it possible for a company 
covertly to secure exorbitant returns on the actual invest- 
ment” (pp. 409, 410). If this end were never sought and 
never realized, if the excess securities were kept merely as 
ornamental adjuncts of the property, no injustice would be 
done the consumer. 

It is sometimes asserted that the profit obtained on the 
water when combined with that from the genuine stock, con- 
stitutes only a fair interest on the investment. This may 
sometimes be true, but only very rarely. As a rule the 
dividend rate that the corporation proposes to pay on its 
stock, or better, on its preferred stock, will be a sufficiently 
high rate on the actual or cost capital. Monopolistic com- 
panies, such as public service corporations, are entitled to 
derive from their actual capital the rate of interest that is 
obtained in competitive enterprises subject to similar risks. 
To put it in another way, they have a right to the rate of 
return that prevails among investments of first-class security, 
plus a percentage equivalent to the particular risk. The cor- 
poration that attempts to get more than this rate, whether by 
stock watering or by any other device, is endeavoring to get 
more than what satisfies the mass of investors, and what is 
approved as just by all fair-minded authorities. 

This claim that the consumers are treated unjustly when 
they are charged more than the equivalent of fair interest on 
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the actual investment of a corporation, does indeed run 
counter both to the working maxims of business ethics and 
to the business privileges conceded by civil legislation. But 
we must remember that modern business, in so far as it takes 
any conscious account of ethics, reposes, as above suggested, 
upon a mistaken belief in the ethical efficacy of free contract 
and competition; and the toleration of exorbitant profits by 
the law is a result of the same belief. The only practical 
alternative to the principle we are defending is the absurd 
assumption that a monopoly may rightfully charge what it 
pleases. For the questions of stock watering, and excessive 
charges, and excessive interest in general, have practical im- 
portance only in the case of corporations possessing some kind 
of monopoly. Concerns that are subject to real and active 
competition have no incentive to water their stock, since they 
have no hope of obtaining more than ordinary returns. Even 
if their stock is watered and does pay dividends on the water, 
these will be due to exceptional business management, and 
therefore will be justifiable. Now the claim that a monopo- 
listic business may charge what prices it pleases, has never 
been sanctioned either in popular ethics or in law. Concern- 
ing men’s ethical notions of the matter, sufficient has been 
said above; as to the attitude of legislation, the common 
law of England and America has for centuries regarded 
monopolies as harmful to public welfare (cf. Ripley, op cit., 
pp. 231-263). Now that unlimited competition has proved 
unequal to the task of preventing the existence of monopoly, 
this principle of the common law is everywhere being applied, 
and supplemented by special statutes. The latter are aimed 
at the dissolution or restriction of artificial monopolies, and 
a fair regulation of the charges of natural monopolies. 

The man who rejects all these authorities, and still con- 
tends that he can find ethical justification for the practice of 
exacting an exorbitant or exceptional rate of interest upon 
the actual investment of a corporation, has set himself an 
impossible task. In the first place, he will find himself con- 
fronted by the fact that the moral right to any interest (that 
is, pure interest, as distinct from insurance against risk, and 
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reward for directive activity) from an investment is not 
among the self-evident propositions. At least one economist 
(C. S. Devas, “Political Economy,” p. 507) holds that the 
investor is sufficiently remunerated through the preservation 
of his capital by those who utilize it and renew it; others 
maintain that sufficient capital would be forthcoming with- 
out the receipt of interest (cf. J. A. Hobson, “The Economics 
of Distribution,” pp. 257-265). Both of these views seem 
extreme; but it is very probable that as much if not more 
capital than is now available would be forthcoming if the 
rate of interest were much lower than at present. Upon what 
grounds, then, can a higher rate than the prevailing one be 
justified? Again, the Catholic Church, which has discussed 
and developed very fully the doctrine of the morality of in- 
terest, teaches that it is not lawful to charge more than a 
moderate rate on loans. By this is meant the rate which in 
any given conditions the social estimate judges to be adequate 
and reasonable. With allowance made for the difference in 
risk, the same principle ought to apply to invested capital. 

Those public service corporations whose charges have been 
fixed by a perfectly free and honest contract between them- 
selves and the public authority, would seem to be justified 
in taking all the profits that result from this arrangement. 
Typical examples are street railways and gas companies. In 
the conditions just specified it may be assumed that the charges 
were generally regarded as fair at the time they were fixed. 
Even in these cases, however, there is no sufficient reason for 
watering the stock. 

The fixing of charges by public authority will not always 
justify the taking of exceptional profits. For example, when 
the State makes a reduction in existing rates, its action is 
usually opposed by the corporation, with the result that the 
new charges are merely a practical choice of evils, and do 
not represent what the public authorities or the competent 
social estimate regards as completely equitable. 

Stock watering is sometimes defended as a means of ade- 
quately compensating exceptional directive ability. Other 
ways exist, however, ways that are more open and straight- 
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forward, by which this end can be attained. Salaries can be 
raised, and the surplus can be distributed to the stockholders 
in the form of an increased dividend. The latter method is 
much preferable to the stock dividend, which is a capitaliza- 
tion of earning power that may be only temporary. In gen- 
eral it may be said that any legitimate distribution of unusual 
profits among the stockholders can be accomplished by in- 
creasing the cash dividends. And this will always be feasible. 
Neither the public nor its official representatives will oppose 
such a course when it is fully explained and openly carried 
out. 

Limitation of dividends to the actual investment is some- 
times denounced as unfair to the “innocent investor.” The 
objection is not as formidable as it appears at first sight. In 
the first place, the consumers, who have to provide for divi- 
dends on the fictitious capital, are much more numerous, and 
stand to lose much more than those persons who have pur- 
chased the water under the impression that it represented real 
property. A large proportion of the possessors of the fictitious 
securities are not “innocent’’; they deserve to be classed as 
speculators. In the second place, while the State has been 
negligent in failing to prevent stock watering, it is under no 
obligation to protect even the bona fide investors in these 
securities. President Stickney’s contention that, inasmuch as 
the railways are “quasi agents” of the State, their stock water- 
ing operations ought to be ratified and protected by their 
principal, the State, is inconclusive and farfetched (“The 
Railway Problem,” pp. 199, 200). For he admits that the 
State is not obliged to protect the innocent investor when 
the watering process has been attended by fraud. Now with 
the exception of stock that is sold at a strictly necessary dis- 
count, practically all watering is fraudulent, inasmuch as it 
is virtually an attempt to impose unreasonable burdens upon 
the public. Besides, the railroad is not formally and fully 
an agent of the State, but only a “quasi agent.” No such 
strict relation of principal and agent is admitted by the United 
States Supreme Court, which decided in Smythe vs. Ames 
that a railroad corporation “may not impose upon the public 
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the burden of such increased rates as may be required for 
the purpose of realizing profits upon such excessive valuation 
or fictitious capitalization.” Finally, the maxim caveat 
emptor ought to apply as fully to the “innocent investors” 
in watered stocks as to the buyer of anything else. The State 
does not undertake to protect against loss the man who lends 
his money on insufficient security, nor the man who is induced 
by glowing general descriptions to invest in a worthless copper 
mine, nor the man who buys stolen goods from a pawn shop, nor 
even the man who is robbed through the lack of efficient police 
protection. In so far as it makes any attempt in this direc- 
tion, the State penalizes the perpetrators of the fraud or crime, 
but not the general public. Similarly in the case before us, 
whatever action it takes in favor of the investor ought to be 
directed, not against the general public, but against the issuers 
of fictitious securities. 

In all that has been said in this paper concerning the im- 
morality of stock watering and of exacting the means of pay- 
ing dividends on water, duplication cost has been kept in mind 
as the measure of actual capital and the true basis of equitable 
earnings. It is admitted, however, that original cost, or 
actual investment, is not, or at least cannot be proved to be, 
an unfair standard. If the “dummy construction company” 
and the outright stock bonus be excluded, President Stick- 
ney’s rather liberal conception of original cost can be accepted 
as substantially fair: ‘The amount which, under the circum- 
stances existing at the time the road was built, it actually cost 
the company which constructed it, including all the discounts 
it was obliged to make on the sales of its securities, and the 
commission it had to pay on the sales; also the loss of in- 
terest during construction and after the line was completed, 
while it was developing its business up to the point of earn- 
ing its interest, together with all the additions which have 
been made from time to time, not paid for out of earnings” 
(op cit., p. 197). 

Stock watering is typical of almost all the improper prac- 
tices of corporations. It is typical because it is essentially 
an attempt to get excessive and unjust profits on capital. It 
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has its origin in the greed that is not satisfied with reason- 
able returns. To this greed, to this desire for excessive 
profits, is due all that is formidable or worth considering in 
the current opposition to corporations. The undiscriminating 
and professional corporation-hater is so rare that he may 
safely be left out of account; but the men who believe that 
it is improper, intolerable, and wrong for monopolistic con- 
cerns to obtain more than a reasonable rate of interest, easily 
constitute a large majority of the American people. And 
the patriot, the true conservative, the true exponent of justice, 
the true friend both of the corporations and of the general 
public, is the man who strives openly, earnestly, and inces- 
santly to remove the conditions that make such extortion pos- 
sible. The Socialist conceives the industrial problem as that 
of the abolition of private capital and profits. In the inter- 
est of true civilization and genuine progress, let us hope that 
this conception will never be shared by any considerable sec- 
tion of our population. To-day the majority regard as the 
most urgent phase of the industrial problem, not the abolition 
of private capital, but the abolition of unfair and unreasonable 
profits. 


Joun A. Ryan. 
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ORIENTAL ETHICS COMPARED WITH WESTERN 
SYSTEMS. 


It hardly need be asserted that the fundamental principles 
of ethics are common to all systems, eastern or western. Man 
is and has been one in all parts of the world and all periods of 
time. With substantially common instincts and characteris- 
tics, the same desires and passions, with differences not at the 
root but in the development, not in kind but in degree, it must 
follow that the laws which guide his growth, which teach him 
how rightly to deal with himself, and with a like self in others 
—that is to say, with his fellow men—must be essentially the 
same everywhere and at all times. 

There are numberless proofs and illustrations of this fact. 
Not to mention others, and dismissing all question of inspira- 
tion as unimportant in this connection, six of the ten command- 
ments so familiar to us all as found in the Bible of Christians, 
are purely ethical rather than religious, and are substantially 
identical with commandments found in various other systems 
of religion, notably the Buddhist, as well as in every formula- 
tion of ethical principles. Referring only at the moment to 
the Mosaic and Buddhist systems, this fact has far too often 
given occasion for the assertion that Moses either borrowed 
from Buddha, or Buddha stole from Moses. Doubtless neither 
assertion is or can have been true. Nothing is more common 
than this illogical and absurd confusion of coincidence with 
cause and effect. Neither of these had occasion to or cotlld 
adopt the work of the other, but each formulated into words 
those principles of right found then, as now, in the conscience 
of all humanity. Each did his own work, ignorant of the 
other, yet the two wrought together of necessity, because they 
were led by the demands of a common sense of right inherent 
in a common humanity. That Socrates, Plato, Laotz, Con- 
fucius, and other moral philosophers held and taught these 
same commandments, though they may not have condensed 
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them into the same form of words, only adds strength to the 
proof and illustration. While this is ample evidence of the 
truth of the assertion made, yet to it may be added one more 
in that golden rule of Christ, known and quoted wherever 
his name is known, and which forms at once the fundamental 
principle and perfected fruit of all western ethics. Yet it was 
also announced by the Chinese sage, Confucius, fully five cen- 
turies before Christ was born, and, with other of his ethical 
teachings, was declared by him to have been reproduced from 
the writings of sages who were reckoned as being among the 
ancients, many centuries before he, Confucius, first saw the 
light. 

The fundamental principles of ethics are the common prop- 
erty of man, wherever he is found, and have been instinct in 
him since he first came into existence. No band or body of 
illuminati, no one race or nation can claim to have originated 
them and given them as a benison upon an unmoral world. 
Though often and everywhere hidden, forgotten, and violated, 
they have always been the common birthright, the most valu- 
able possession, of the human being. 

No sharp divergencies or contradictions need then be ex- 
pected between the ethical systems of the West and the Far 
East. We are not to engage in an examination of rival and 
antagonistic principles in order to bring into sharp contrast 
the merits or demerits of each or either. Upon the contrary, 
the farther down or back we go in our investigation the more 
plainly and perfectly will appear the generic identity of the 
two. It is safe to assert in advance that every quotation made 
from the teachings of the ancient ethical leaders of the Far 
‘East, every principle laid down by them and cited here, will 
find an echo of hearty acceptance in the minds and consciences 
of western men and women. What was written and taught 
there many centuries ago, and still exists as at least the theo- 
retical law of all social and political relations and duties, might 
well and wisely be written here and now— is accepted here and 
more or less faithfully lived. The western world has made 
no new discoveries in the realm of ethics. 

In the immense mass of Chinese literature, greater by far 
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than that of any other nation of the past or present, ethical 
writings form a larger proportion of the whole than is to be 
found in any other tongue. The cause of this fact need not 
here be gone into. The Chinese mind appears to be peculiarly 
determined toward philosophical study and speculation. In 
no period of its history has it appeared to be seriously or ad- 
vantageously interested in any other form of scientific research 
than that which concerns the mind and the relations of man 
to his fellow. Any fantastic theory of the phenomena of 
nature has been good enough for it. Schemes of creation, 
the most absurd and impossible of belief, have been readily 
and carelessly accepted. Eclipses, for example, have for cen- 
turies to the Chinese had their cause in the attempts of a dog 
in the heavens to devour the sun or the moon as the case might 
be. And, though possessing a grade of intellectuality far above 
the average, the Chinese race to-day, after forty centuries of 
study, and with an immense literature, is substantially devoid 
of any scientific knowledge. Upon the other hand, all ques- 
tions of human conduct, of civic and social duties and rela- 
tions, have been studied deeply and with the utmost minute- 
ness by them. Not to know, but to behave, has apparently 
always been the object of their effort. This is evident, whether 
one examines the writings of the leaders of Chinese thought, 
or looks into their system of education. The latter dates back 
beyond the earliest dawn of human history and has undergone 
no substantial change in all the centuries since. Of it one recog- 
nized authority has said: “The great end of education, there- 
fore, among the ancient Chinese, was not so much to fill the 
head with knowledge, as to discipline the heart and purify the 
affections. Upon this point one of their writers has said, 
‘Those who. respect the virtuous and put away unlawful 
pleasures, who serve their parents and prince to the utmost 
ability, and are faithful to their word; these, though they 
may be considered unlearned, we must pronounce to be 
educated men.’” In that single sentence is embodied 
the entire policy and purpose of Chinese schools as they 
have existed through all of the many centuries of the life 
of that race. 
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As a simple catalogue of the Imperial Library at Peking 
extends to one hundred and twelve octavo volumes, it will be 
seen at once how impossible it would be even to name the 
works in Chinese which deal with the ethics and ethical prin- 
ciples of the Far East, and fortunately this is quite unneces- 
sary. All Chinese writings upon this subject group themselves 
about the utterances of two ancient ethical leaders, and are 
substantially comments and elaborations of fundamental laws 
enunciated by them. One of these, by his own repeated declara- 
tion, drew all of his knowledge from the uttered wisdom of 
those who were reckoned as ancient teachers even in his day. 
The other, it is generally conceded, drew his ethical knowledge 
from the earlier wise men of India and Persia. In the writings 
of these two is to be found the authoritative moral code and 
practice of the entire Far East from the earliest ages down to 
the present time. 

Of these two men, the elder, Laotz, was born in the year 604 
B. C. He was fifty-three years older than the second of the 
two, Confucius, who was born in the year 551 B. C., and who 
died in 478 B. C. Laotz lived to an extreme old age, though 
the exact date of his death is not known. By some of his en- 
thusiastic followers it was maintained that he never saw death, 
but, like Elijah, was caught up into heaven. It is a fact worthy 
of notice that the same general period of the world’s history 
which produced these two great ethical philosophers and 
leaders in the Far East also produced Socrates, Plato and the 
two Zenos in the West, though the Sages of China preceded 
the Wise Men of Greece. 

Confucius and Laotz met once in their lives, but only to 
quarrel, as seems apt to be the case whenever two men, each 
wise far beyond their fellows, but with different theories, come 
into contact. The elder philosopher rebuked the younger in 
most scathing terms. Not to quote the entire recorded con- 
versation, Laotz said to Confucius: “Put away your proud 
airs and many desires, your insinuating habit and wild will. 
They are no advantage to you.” Then in response to a com- 
plaint of the younger philosopher that he had sought for 
twenty years to gain the final truth but had sought in vain, 
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Laotz retorted: “Why then can you not obtain it? This is 
the reason. You are incapable of giving it an asylum in your 
heart.” The trouble lay in the fact that the two men were seek- 
ing the same end, but by different paths. And they were 
essentially unlike in temperament. As is plain from his writ- 
ings, Laotz was both a mystic and inclined to asceticism, and 
he found quite a different basis for his ethics from that adopted 
by Confucius. The latter was far more the man of the world. 
He belonged evidently to a higher class in life than that with 
which Laotz was familiar, and appealed to educated men, the 
literati, rather than to the common herd of his race. Both, 
during their lives, were failures, but, while Confucius was 
merely neglected and refused a hearing, Laotz was beaten and 
cast out. As they appear before the mental vision to-day, 
Confucius is the earnest, wise, and sincere, yet sleek and com- 
fortable, philosopher, while Laotz, no less wise, earnest or 
sincere, stands before one as the unshorn, tattered and fam- 
ished hermit, the occupant of some hollow in the rock, or cave 
in the wilderness. Yet there is no essential difference in the 
ethical truths which they taught. Where any differences ap- 
pear it may be said that both were needed, and the moral code 
of the Far East in modern times is practically a fusion of the 
teachings of the two. Each did a grand work for his race. 
While each died neglected and practically unknown, nearly 
one half of the entire population of the globe during fully 
twenty centuries has been benefited and controlled by their 
combined labors. 

In his long life Laotz is known to have written but one 
book, and that containing only five thousand three hundred 
and twenty words—about the size of a modern magazine 
article. But probably no other volume so condensed was ever 
written before or since his day. And the number of volumes 
written upon and concerning it—perhaps upon a single word 
found in the text—is beyond computation. The title of the 
book referred to is ““Tao Te Ching, or The Classic of Reason 
and Virtue.” But the translation of the first word of the title 
is inadequate and unsatisfactory, and must remain so, either in 
English or any other tongue, as the Chinese word itself fails 
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to comprehend within itself more than a fraction of the idea 
which it is desired to express. By the word ‘‘Tao” is intended, 
not human reason or knowledge, not anything human indeed, 
but that infinite, eternal, changeless, all-pervading principle, 
or idea, or scheme, or plan, upon and in conformity with which 
the universe, with every item of its contents, infinitely great or 
infinitesimally small, was created. In the opinion of the 
writer, the word can best be understood—can only be under- 
stood—whether that was in the mind of the ancient author or 
not, by interpreting it to mean the infinite power and wisdom 
of God, the nature of his infinitely perfect character in action. 
To illustrate this, and at the same time to show the final im- 
possibility of any adequate interpretation, “tao” is used in 


translating, from Greek into Chinese, in the first verse of the 
Gospel of St. John, where “tao” is translated as “word”—“In 
the beginning was the word.” Now that English sentence 
means nothing, unless the reader has some special knowledge 
or belief which will give to it, in that place and connection, a 
special significance; precisely so it is with the same word used 


in this single volume of Laotz. A large part of the contents 
of the “Tao Te Ching” are inexplicable, unless this one word 
is understood as indicated above. Then it is full of meaning 
and deep significance. 

The moral philosophy of Laotz places this “tao” as prior to 
God, since God could not have existed without it. In this he 
differs from Christians, who hold it to be uncreated indeed, 
but the essential part of the being of God. And his entire 
ethical system consists in the abandonment of the human tao, 
or knowledge in man, and full conformity to the divine. Out 
of this, virtue is the growth, the fruit. This act, coupled with 
its necessary consequences, emptiness of self, quietude of spirit, 
will produce the upright man, the type of perfected humanity. 
Thus Laotz wrote :— 


“Heaven is enduring, and the earth continues on 

Because it is not for themselves they live. 

So the wise who keep behind, the foremost place will find. 
Who puts himself aside for himself will best provide. 

And unselfishly is able to achieve. 
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In another torm he put the same idea when he wrote :— 


“When one, for love, himself will share, 
And all self-sacrifice will bear, 
The rule of all beneath the sky 
Can be entrusted to his care.” 


But perhaps the best way in which to compare the Taoist 
element in the ethics of the Far East with the Western systems 
will be to quote some of the more direct and important apho- 
risms and rules uttered by Laotz, and allow my readers to find 
their own recognitions of likeness or identity. Many of these 
will be striking if not complete, and points of difference will 
be rare and unimportant. Here they are given without note 
or comment. 


“The highest goodness which we know has water as its type, 
It benefits all things, yet ever flows 
To the spot which men disdain, the gutter and the plain.” 


“To uplift all, and yet rule not, is virtue—the deepest and best.” 


“They who preserve the method of the Tao 
Wish not to fill themselves with their own self 

And, empty of themselves, when growing old, 
Are never laid, old-fashioned, on the shelf.” 


“Bring to its full effectiveness the state of vacancy, 
Guard with unwearied watchfulness the stillness of the breast.” 


Here is one having a more familiar ring :— 


“He who knows others is clever, 

But he who knows himself is wise, 

He who conquers others is strong, 

But he who conquers himself is mighty, 

He who is satisfied is rich. 

He who acts with energy has a purpose. 

He who loses not his own, endures, 

But the dead who are not forgotten are immortal.” 


And here is another :— ; 
“The upright man has not a changeless heart. The heart 

of humanity he makes his own. The good I meet with good- 

ness. The bad I also meet with goodness, for virtue is always 
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good. The faithful I meet with faith, for virtue is always 
faithful. The upright man dwells in the world, and is most 
sympathetic in his dealings with all. He opens his heart and 
all turn their eyes and ears to him. He regards them all as 
his children.” 

“Not to strive is Heaven’s way, 

And yet it conquers; not to say, 

It answers; will uncalled obey. 

Its perfect plans in patience hide. 


The net of Heaven has meshes wide, 
But through its meshes none can glide.” 


“The upright keeps the obligations of his own contract but 
exacts not that of the other party. The virtuous attend to their 
own obligations, but those who are not virtuous speak only of 
their claims. The ‘tao’ of heaven has no preferences, but al- 
ways assists the upright man.” 

And lastly :—“Sincere words are not smooth, smooth words 
are insincere. The upright are not contentious, the conten- 
tious are not upright. Those who possess knowledge do not 
boast. Boasters are the ignorant. The upright man hoards 
not. The more he labors for others, the more he profits him- 
self; the more he gives to others the more he lays up for him- 
self. The way of Heaven is sharp, but it never wounds. The 
way of the upright man is to do, never to strive.” 

These quotations will furnish a sufficient idea of the root 
and nature of Taoist ethics, one department of the early ethi- 
cal school from which the entire system of the Far East has 
been formed. Much of what has been given sounds as familiar 
as the words of an old song, and, were it not known to have 
been impossible, one would suspect that the Chinese author had 
conferred with the writers of the Old Testament or listened 
to the teachings of Christ. But, in view of well-established 
historical facts, they furnish an overwhelming proof of the 
solidarity of the human race, of the identity and unvarying 
character of truth, wherever and whenever found. 

As has already been mentioned, there was a very broad 
difference between the spirit of the teachings of Laotz and that 
of Confucius. There was an individuality, so to speak, in the 
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efforts of the former which is lacking in the latter. Then his 
purpose, or his method of work, led him deeper. The Taoist 
sought to correct each individual at the very roots of his 
being, to rectify each man’s heart and secure purity and sim- 
plicity of purpose. Having secured this result, he cared little 
or nothing for externals, probably assuming that the man 
having been made right within, all matters of his relations to 
his fellows, the state, and the world, could not fail to arrange 
themselves with due propriety. In this idea he cannot have 
been far wrong. But Confucius, in his theory of ethical train- 
ing, began at the other end. He proposed and sought to teach 
propriety of conduct. If the people would only observe the 
rules and forms of good manners and morals, he believed that 
all human relations would correct themselves, and the heart 
would be reformed by a reform in the habits of life. Laotz 
sought simplicity and unselfishness of heart, and cared little or 
nothing for propriety of conduct, while Confucius believed 
that by the practice of the proper decorum the heart would be 
affected. To further condense the theories of effort and in- 
struction followed by each, Laotz would determine the life by 
the heart, while Confucius would control the heart by the life. 

It is not to be expected that with such antagonistic theories 
there could be any sympathy between the two great leaders. 
Yet both were needed, and each played a most important part. 
The ethical principles maintained by them were to a large 
extent identical, and they mainly differed in their methods of 
work. In point of fact, the ethics of the Far East are a com- 
bination, a fusion, of the teachings of the two. And it may 
perhaps be said that Laotz laid the foundation upon which 
Confucius erected a broad and noble superstructure, and thus 
may be explained the fact that the latter is so well known and 
widely honored, while of him who wrought beneath the sur- 
face the world is so largely ignorant. 

While the Taoist method of statement comes much nearer 
to the western, not to say the Christian, ideal, it must not be 
assumed that the Confucian system is wholly or mainly super- 
ficial. It is far from that. Take one of the most noted sayings 
of the sage as proof of this. It was to the effect that when each 
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individual was, in all the relations of life, what he appeared to 
be, then the correctness of humanity would be complete. Con- 
fucius insisted, to quote his own words, that “filial duty is the 
root of all virtue, and is the stem from which instruction in 
the moral principle springs.” He declared that the rule of life 
for all men in their relations, existed within themselves. As 
has been stated elsewhere, but may well be repeated here, he 
based the fabric and erected the framework of his entire ethical 
system upon three Chinese words. The first embodies the 
primary and final law of correct action, and implies doing the 
right thing at the right time in the right way. The second 
covers the principles of the brotherhood of man put into prac- 
tice. It includes and requires consideration, charity, forbear- 
ance, thoughtfulness for others, a recognition of the mutuality 
of rights and interest, and was by the Master himself, inter- 
preted by the Chinese golden rule: “What you do not wish 
that others should do unto you, do not unto them.” The third, 
in his system, is the result, the perfect fruit of obedience to the 
other two, and represents the ideal man, the perfected type of 
humanity. It may best be translated by our word “gentlemen” 
in the highest, truest, broadest meaning of the term. Dignity, 
moderation, self-restraint, fortitude, and sincerity were to be 
his characteristic, and the golden rule the law of his intercourse 
with his fellows. No higher type may be developed by any 
code or system of pure ethical training. 

It will readily be seen that these two formulations of the 
moral code of the Far East are in no sense antagonistic; that 
they reach the same end by different paths or processes, and 
that each in effect supplements and adds force to the other. 
Their combined influence upon the thousands of millions of 
human beings during more than twenty centuries is far beyond 
all estimate, and wholly without a parallel in all human history. 
There are several causes for this. The Chinese mind, while 
it may or may not lack that breadth of grasp which would 
enable it to deal with great questions, is peculiarly given to 
and fond of minuteness of details. It may or may not see far, 
but it sees finely. And while none of this quality is found in 
the wonderfully condensed writings of Laotz, it is exercised 
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to an extreme degree in the books of Confucius, and in the 
commentaries upon the teachings of both these masters. Hence, 
the ethical system of the Far East has been elaborated and 
refined by successive writers and expositors, not perhaps to the 
point of attenuation, but to that of puerility. No point of 
human conduct has been left untouched, and guiding rules 
have been given with such detail that even an imbecile can 
hardly go astray. Yet it may be said that nothing can be con- 
sidered as trivial which helps to the growth and permanence 
of good conduct among vast races of human beings. At the 
same time, something might safely and wisely have been left 
to individual judgment with the result of greater freedom and 
vigor of the individual conscience. In this regard Laotz left 
far too much to his pupils, and Confucius far too little. What 
has been most needed in all centuries of time has been not 
initiative but thinking obedience to ethical laws. 

It is fortunate, however, that the larger portion of this 
excess of detail is prepared for and addressed to the young. 
An example or two will be given, not of the class to which 
objection has been raised. Here is the advice of one writer :— 


“Let children always be taught to speak the simple truth; to stand 
erect and in their proper places; and to listen with respectful attention. 
If students, they must, with gentleness and self-abasement, receive im- 
plicitly every word the master utters. The pupil, when he sees virtuous 
people, must follow them, when he hears good maxims, conform to 
them. He must cherish no wicked designs but always act uprightly; 
whether at home or abroad, he must have a fixed place, and associate 
with the benevolent, carefully regulating his personal deportment, and 
controlling the feelings of his heart. He must keep his clothes in order. 
Every morning he must learn something new and rehearse the same every 


evening.” 


These words were written many centuries ago and are perti- 
nent to-day! Another writer of about the same period says, 
“Better little and fine, than much and coarse.”’ And he advises 
the student to form a fixed resolution to press forward in his 
studies, setting his mark as high as possible, and thoroughly 
understanding everything as he goes along. He also urges 
students to have two or three good volumes lying always upon 
their tables, which they can take up at odd moments, and to 
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keep commonplace books in which they can jot down such 
things as occur to them. And Confucius himself, after having 
given the most tediously minute details of the propriety of 
conduct of children toward parents, adds this most admirable 
bit of advice: “Although your father and mother are dead, if 
you propose to yourself any good work, only reflect how it will 
make their names illustrious, and your purpose to do this good 
work will be fixed. So, if you propose to do what is not 
good, only consider how it will disgrace the names of your 
father and mother, and you will desist from your purpose.” 

Turning now to another phase of the ethical writings of 
Confucius, consider the following translation from one of 
his books, not indeed as illustrating minuteness of detail, but 
the opposite—breadth of view. 


“It is only the wise man who is possessed of that clear discrimination 
and profound intelligence which fit him for filling a high station; who 
possesses that enlarged liberality and mild benignity which enable him to 
bear with others; who manifests that firmness and magnanimity that 
enable him to hold fast to good principles; who is actuated by that 
benevolence, justice, propriety, and knowledge which command reverence; 
and who is so deeply versed in polite learning and good principles as 
to qualify him to discriminate rightly. Vast and extensive are the effects 
of his virtue; it is like the deep and living stream which flows unceasingly. 
It is substantial and broad as the heavens, and profound as the great 
depths. Wherever ships sail or chariots run; wherever the heavens over- 
shadow and the earth sustains; wherever the sun and moon shine or 
frosts and dews fall; among all who have blood and breath, there is 
not one who fails to honor and love him.” 


Where can be found a more exhaustive and eloquent descrip- 
tion of the wise and upright leader of men—of Confucius him- 
self? History has proven the truth and the personal applica- 
tion of this mixed picture and pancgyric throughout all the 
vast population of the Far East for twenty centuries. 

If we turn now to a search for the secret of the profound 
influence which this so-called heathen code of ethics has had 
with undiminished vigor for so long a period, it will be 
found in two peculiarities: the methods of its inculcation, and 
the character and mode of life of the race among whom it was 
taught and where its power was felt. It might, however, be 
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said, by way of preliminary, that the Confucian method of 
reaching the heart by way of the body, of teaching ethics by 
means of decorum, probably made the path to success far easier 
than it otherwise could have been. The average man is not 
fond or in the habit of thinking deeply. Doubtless the Taoist 
method of attacking the ancient people with enormously con- 
densed ethical principles, totally devoid of explanation, and 
often confused and made to appear self-contradictory by fond- 
ness for play upon words, if left to stand or fall by itself, would 
have had small effect. Combined, the two codes furnished 
at once the foundation and superstructure of as pure, high, 
and at the same time practical system of ethics as the world 
has ever seen. It need fear comparison with none. Even that 
laid down in the Bible, if carefully separated from the religious 
element here and there intermingled with it, can do no more 
for man than this ancient system of the Far East can do. And 
why should it be otherwise, since the two are similar almost 
to identity, and are, as has been claimed, the necessary out- 
growth of the same human spirit? 

But the chief secret of the marvelous success, a success which 
has made the Chinese in some respects the most moral people 
in the world, is to be found mainly in the methods adopted 
to inculcate it. It has formed the body of the instruction in 
the schools of the race without exception for more than two 
thousand years. The government early adopted it as a basis 
for the official examinations which were the sole gateway to 
official life and service. Candidates for every degree in the 
literary class must know by heart, as we say, every word of 
every book—nine in all—which constitute what one knows as 
the Confucian classics. The entire educational course was 
shaped, not to develop scientists, or learned men of any class, 
but to instruct in the principles and practice of good morals 
and proper conduct. Not so much to know a great deal as to 
behave well has been the basic idea of the entire educational 
system. As one high authority has said: “The variety and 
minuteness of the Confucian instructions for the care and edu- 
cation of children, the stress laid upon the duty of children to 
their parents, the details of propriety and conduct given for the 
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intercourse of all ranks and classes of society, mark these 
teachings as being different from and higher and of more 
practical value than works on moral philosophy, which, as a 
rule, give little or no attention to the education of the young.” 
The same authority adds that it would be well if the young in 
Christian lands had the same thorough knowledge of the ethi- 
cal portions of the Bible that the young of the nations of the 
Far East had and have of the ethics of Laotz and Confucius. 

People in the Far East act less rapidly than here, but they 
think more, take more time to consider the wisdom or unwis- 
dom, morality or immorality of any particular purpose or act; 
and while greatly inferior to us in knowledge and range of 
views, they live far more closely up to what they know than 
we do. 

After all, it is not impossible that the simpler, quieter lives 
led in the lands of the Far East, and the shape which their edu- 
cation has taken and followed for so many hundred years, have, 
in spite of many defects and much gross ignorance led them to 
closer study of and more strict obedience to a sound moral code 
than is the rule in western lands. 

If I may again quote Laotz in conclusion: 


“There is no greater sin than to sanction fierce desire; 
Than a discontented life, no calamity more dire, 

None greater than the grasping to possess; 

And he who knows contentment has the all-sufficient cure, 
He is satisfied, will ever more endure.” 


Herein is stated, in less than twenty words of the original 
tongue by that master of the art of condensation, the kernel 
and substance of the ethical system of the Far East. It fairly 
well represents the simple lives and beliefs of the hundreds of 
millions of the races there. How does it compare with the 
codes of the West either in theory or in the practical influence 
which it has upon the lives of its adherents? 


CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM.* 


To study this subject in all its aspects would be a matter of 
extreme complexity; it would lead us into theology, into litera- 
ture, into history, into the physical and moral sciences. We 
should be obliged, in particular, to examine it from the point 
of view of physiology and pathology, as well as from that of 
psychological introspection. But division of labor has its place, 
even in knowledge, and it is no doubt possible, without con- 
sidering the organic manifestations of mysticism, to select some 
features of it which will be interesting and profitable. 

Some of the mystics themselves were great psychologists. 
The observation of the inner life has always been their chief 
concern. So we must pay great attention to the discoveries 
which they held themselves to have made in the region of the 
human soul, unless they are all to be dismissed as pathological.- 

The mystics indeed are sometimes represented simply as 
pathological. In that case, we could certainly not treat of 
mysticism apart from its physiological and pathological side; 
but, taking the word in its broad and historical sense, it does 
not seem that one is justified in classifying the mystics directly 
among the diseased. 

The attempt has been made to prove that Socrates was a 
degenerate because of a certain leaning towards mysticism. 
Nothing could be more contrary to the fact. His was a healthy 
and strong spirit, tireless in argument, inculcating and practic- 
ing self-control above all things. And what shall we say of 
Francis of Assisi, St. Bernard, Spinoza, Schleiermacher, in all 
of whom the mystical side was great or even preponderating: 
were they also pathological? Some will instance Pascal, and 
the abyss which he always saw at his side, and the accident at 
Neuilly Bridge which had affected his brain; but these little 
stories are without foundation, and the critical investigation of 
the present day has ruled them out of his biography. As for 
his trance of November 23d, 1664, recorded by him in a 


* Translated from the French original by Miss Crum. 
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literary fragment, which may be called his memoir, this phe- 
nomenon, partly a physiological one, was not a cause but an 
effect of mysticism. His thought, having been concentrated for 
months upon one object, naturally produced in his organism 
corresponding sensations. Something, not similar but analo- 
gous, happened to Descartes, the sanest of men. 


I. 


Mysticism consists, according to a fine definition which I \ 
find in Plotinus, in seeing with the eyes shut ( pécavra dy ), | 
in seeing with the eyes of the soul, while the bodily eyes are 
closed. It manifests itself most essentially in what is called 
ecstacy, a state in which, all communication with the outer 
world being broken, the soul feels herself in communication 
with an internal object which is the infinite being, God. 

But we should form an incomplete idea of mysticism if we 
regarded it as consisting entirely in this phenomenon, which 
is only its culminating point.) Mysticism is a life, a movement, 
a development with a definite character and direction. The 
different phases of this development do not, indeed, manifest 
themselves with equal clearness in all the mystics: nevertheless 
it is possible, by comparing the narratives of the greatest of 
them, to form a sufficiently clear and consistent idea of the 
general features of mystical development in its normal and 
complete form. I shall try, as far as it is possible to reduce 
life to formulas, to mark the different stages of this develop- 
ment. 

The starting point, the first moment, is a state of the soul 
which it is difficult to define, but which is characterized well 
enough by the German word Sehnsucht. It is a state of desire, 
vague and disturbed, very real, and liable to be very intense as 
a passion of the soul; very indeterminate, or rather very inex- 
plicable, as regards both its object and its cause. It is an 
aspiration towards an unknown object, towards a good which 
the heart imperatively demands, and which the mind cannot 
conceive. Such a state may indeed be found in men of very 
different characters, and may have very different degrees of 
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signification. In the mystic it is profound and lasting; it 
works in the soul, which gradually forms for itself an idea of 
the object of its aspiration. This revelation is not direct. But, 
more or less suddenly, according to the individual experience, 
the things amongst which we live, things about which we 
thought we had formed stable judgments, appear to us in 
another light. The things that charmed us lose their color; 
the things we had admired seem debased; our dearest affec- 
tions cease to fill our heart. The things of the world no longer 
hold us; each of them now awakens in us the idea of its oppo- 
site. In all the objects presented to our sight we see only the 
distortion, the empty image, wan and dead, of the living idea, 
perfect and definite, which sensible realties are powerless to 
express. We conceive, as the supreme object of our desires, 
the infinite, the eternal, the perfect—God. And, reflecting 
upon the feeling which was the starting point of this con- 
ception, we can understand why the desire was tinged with 
disquiet, why we could neither escape from this feeling nor 
satisfy it. _It was the still unconscious idea of an infinite object, 
which was creating an indefinable dissatisfaction in our con- 
sciousness with regard to the possession of all finite objects. 

It is in the passing of this idea from the region of the 
unconscious to that of distinct consciousness that the first phase 
of mystical development consists. 

The_second phase is an effort to transform oneself from 
within in conformity with this idea. This effort necessarily 
takes the form of a contest. For, indeed, to all those objects 
which surround us, and which we now consider unworthy 
of us, we are attached by countless ties; we are used to them, 
they are our life, our heart is in them. And now we know that 
we ought not to love them, that God alone is the worthy object 
of the human soul. But an idea is not a feeling; and the 
problem which presents itself is just that of converting the 
idea into feeling. Now begins an internal conflict between 
that which we wish to be and that which we are, between an 
idea which is still an abstraction, and feelings which, although 
henceforth condemned by the intelligence, have as yet lost 
nothing of their reality and force. 
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The means which the mystic employs for working upon his 
feelings and transforming them are purification and asceticism : 
xéBapore and doxnoxe. Bodily mortification must, in his opinion, 
free the soul and render her obedient to the dictates of the 
intelligence. 

The struggle thus begun becomes more and more painful 
as the strength of our attachment to the world reveals itself 
through the very efforts we make to break it. At first we 
had thought we were masters of ourselves; that it sufficed to 
resolve. Soon we understand that inertia itself is a resisting 
power, a force in which our past actions are stored up, and 
remain; and the more we struggle, the more distant and diffi- 
cult does victory appear. 

Thus in the first stage of its progress the soul suffers more 
and more, and endures all the temptations of discouragement. 
But soon, where a firm faith has persevered, the desired change 
begins to take place and the pain of the struggle is mingled 
with satisfaction and with hope. The soul suffers gladly, 
feeling that her sufferings are fruitful, and lead to a state of 
peace and joy. And gradually the joy penetrates and trans- 
figures the suffering, and frees itself from it, triumphant. 
That is the second moment. 

The third is what is called ecstacy; it is the abrupt instan- 
taneous change from a life which is temporal, changing, com- 
posite, imperfect, to a life which does not change, which is 
one, simple, eternal, perfect and divine. Ecstacy is the reunion 
of the soul with her object. Nothing any longer acts as an 
intermediary between them; she sees, touches, possesses; she 
is merged in her object; they are one. This is no longer faith, 
which believes without seeing; it is more even than knowledge, 
which holds the object only through its idea; it is a perfect 
union, in which the soul is conscious of a full existence, through 
the very act of self-surrender and self-renunciation; for that 
to which she has now surrendered is being and life itself. 

The feeling of this union is love. Love alone has this virtue 
of uniting persons without absorbing one in the other, but, 
on the contrary, increasing their reality and their consciousness 
of themselves as persons. Further, to the love which ex- 
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presses the union of the soul with its object, there is added 
the intuition of the intelligence: light, pure and complete; cer- 
tainly, in the full sense of the word. And love and light 
engender beatitude in the soul—perfect joy in the harmony 
and in the presentiment of eternity. Such is the third stage. 

But in a finite and temporal creature, ecstacy can be but 
an accident. Ordinary life soon begins again, with its move- 
ment and its imperfection, and with its struggles and its 
deceptive victories. Yet the remembrance of things seen in 
the moment of ecstacy will henceforth be, for the mystic, the 
ruling principle of thought and life. 

In the light of this vision of truth he now looks into him- 
self and examines his former life, which seems to him quite 
other than it appeared during the struggle which preceded his 
conversion. Then, he had thought to raise himself to God, 
of himself and by himself. And the order in which the states 
of his soul seemed to arise was: first, the idea; second, feeling; 
third, action. But that was an illusion of the immediate con- 
sciousness; in reality, all progress comes from above, and it 
is the perfect which itself creates in us the very disposition to 
desire and seek it. Goethe said: “Das Volkommene muss uns 
erst stimmen und uns nach und nach zu sich hinauf heben.” 
(‘That which is perfect must first attune us, and then gradually 
draw us up to itself.””.) These words admirably express the 
mystic’s point of view. The idea does not engender the feel- 
ing, but is rather its translation into clear consciousness. And 
the feeling itself, the desire, the aspiration, is not the principle 
of the possession or of its culminating act. It is because the 
soul is already, in the depth of its being, in some measure 
united to its object, that it aspires to a fuller union, a union 
which can be known and seen and enjoyed. “Be comforted,” 
says Jesus Christ to Pascal, “thou wouldst not seek me if thou 
hadst not already found me.” 

Thus the true order of events, the order in which they arise, 
is the inverse of the order in which they appear to the immedi- 
ate consciousness. First there is action, the union of the soul 
with God; then comes feeling, that is to say, the desire of the 
soul to persevere in that union, or to restore it to its integrity, 
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if it has been diminished; lastly, the abstract idea, the repre- 
sentation, or objective projection, in the mirror of the intelli- 
gence, of this feeling which is the inner spring of the soul. 
The end, the object of our effort, is its consummation only 
because it is its principle. 

Looking back from this point of view upon the state of 
bewilderment in which he was at first, the mystic takes quite 
another view of suffering than that of the natural man. The 
natural man, judging of the disease by the sufferings, tries 
to rid himself of the latter, and if in any way whatsoever he 
succeeds in doing so, he thinks himself cured. But in reality 
he was ill before he had perceived it. It was indeed the latent 
character of the illness which made it so serious; and that 
which, in our aversion to suffering, we call disorder or disease, 
is, on the contrary, the effort of the healthy part of ourselves, 
the effort of the essential in us, to which we hold, to throw 
off and eliminate the germs of destruction which were accumu- 
lating within. What we call illness is, in reality, a salutary 
crisis, a first step towards recovery. And far from its being 
the consciousness of our illness which causes us to seek the 
remedy, it is in recovering from a disease that we gradually 
find out its existence, its nature and its extent. The evil is 
recognized as evil only through its resistance to the good which 
fights against it. 

Such is the fourth phase; a return upon the former life, and 
a new orientation as regards both judgment and conduct. 

There remains the fifth and last phase. This supernatural 
life, the presentiment of which has been awakened within 
the mystic, must be developed by him and realized in all its 
fulness. 

In this respect the mystics are divided, it would seem, into 
two classes. A certain number devote themselves exclusively 
to the contemplation of perfect being, and from henceforth 
consider the earthly life and the things of time only as obstacles 
which separate them from the object of their desire; hence- 
forth they are strangers and pilgrims on the earth. Their con- 
stant care is to die to the world from that very hour. They 
represent what may be called ascetic mysticism. But there is 
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another mysticism which may be called joyous, and which 
consists in transfiguring the natural life and infusing into it 
the supernatural principle. For a Francis of Assisi, for a 
Jacob Boehme, the world is only evil when seen through the 
eye of the flesh. But it is given to the spirit to see it as God 
Himself sees it; and how could that which God looks upon 
be altogether evil and corrupt? So far from being obliged to 
condemn himself to flee from the world, to feel for it only 
contempt and horror, the mystic may see in the union of 
the soul with God the very principle which rehabilitates 
the world, and makes its use innocent and salutary. Omnia 
sana sanis. 

Thus, by divers ways, the mystics move towards their goal, 
the infinite enlargement of that consciousness wherein the 
natural man fanciéd himself shut in, and as it were imprisoned. 
Man is born a separate individual; he wants to become a person 
in the true sense. He will succeed by returning to the source 
of all personality, the spirit, and by drawing his own life from 
this universal principle. And in loving God he will love the 
whole creation, for it is through our love for one another that 
we come to know our love for God. This power which self- 
conscious spirits possess, of breaking through the material 
envelope and becoming mutually interpenetrable; this faculty 
by which beings which seemed strangers to one another, under- 
stand one another, truly love one another, and live a common 
life, without doing away with their own distinctive individu- 
ality; this, together with union with God as principle of this 
universal communion, constitutes the idea which governs the 
mystic life. 


“Dann geht die Seelenkraft dir auf, 
Wie spricht ein Geist zum andern Geist.” 


“Then rises the power of the soul within thee, as spirit answer- 
ing to spirit.” 

It is this direct communication of spirits through the veil 
of the flesh, under the action of God, which is the mystic’s 
dream. Pascal has well expressed the idea in these words, 
which, if I am not mistaken, are at once very beautiful and 
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very rich in meaning: “All is one; the one is the other, as in 
the Three Persons.” The Christian Trinity is just the ex- 
pression of this essentially personal union, where there is dis- 
tinction of conscious selves within a close and perfect oneness. 


II. 


Such are, according to the principal representatives of 
mysticism, the general characteristics of mystical life and 
doctrine. In trying to determine its signification and value, it 
is interesting to put oneself first at the mystic’s own point of 
view. An investigation conducted upon this principle would 
constitute what may be called the subjective psychology of 
mysticism. 

One of the first features which such a study would reveal 
is the remarkable way in which the mystics conceive of in- 
ternal observation,.or introspection. By this form of conscious 
activity is often understood an observation analogous to ex- 
ternal observation, whose aim is to grasp, in the form in which 
they are immediately given, the facts of consciousness, as well 
as the relations manifested in them. Mystical observation is 
not of this kind; it is not content with viewing the surface of 
the soul, but would go much deeper. The mystic thinks that 
by the effort of reflection he can penetrate ever farther into 
his inmost being. He would fain reach its lowest depths. For 
him, action is only the manifestation of real being, and real 
being eludes the superficial consciousness which suffices for our 
practical, and even our scientific activity. There are more 
things in our soul than our philosophy dreams of. There are 
hidden faults which, unbeknown to ourselves, incline us to _/ 
evil; there are indestructible and divine forces, which enable 
us to rise after every fall. In a word, beneath the conscious 
there is the unconscious, the true ground of our being, more 
and more accessible to a consciousness which methodically and 
with increasing intensity, searches out the ultimate causes of 
our thoughts and the most secret springs of our actions. 

A second process of psychological method is likewise brought | 
to notice by the practice of the mystics; this is, experimenta- ’ 
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tion from within. The possibility of this operation has been 
questioned. The whole of the mystical life is nothing but a 
series of experiments. The general problem is, given the 
abstract idea of certain feelings, of certain states of the soul, 
to make these feelings, these states, a reality in the soul. “You 
wait for faith to come,” cries Pascal, “before you will forsake 
pleasures. But I teli you, you would soon have faith if you 
forsook pleasures. It is for you to begin. You can quite well 
forsake pleasures, and see whether what I say is true.” Ac- 
cording to the ordinary way of thinking, we are masters of our 
actions to a certain extent, but scarcely of our feelings, and 
cannot, for example, compel our love; but the mystic, who 
values actions only in as far as they give expression to feelings, 
sets himself, with the aid of such moral and physical conditions 
as we can control, to stir up within himself those feelings which 
nourish the true life of the soul. 

If we pass on from the examination of methods to that of 
results, we are at once struck by the relation which the 
mystic establishes between knowledge and feeling, or action. 
It is the latter which is primitive; knowledge is dependent and 
comes afterwards. Tantum intelligitur Deus quantum diligitur. 
Action reveals power; love is vision. It is the form of our 
activity which determines the point of view and the range of 
our intelligence, for the principles of the latter are but the 
results of our practical experiments. We see only what we 
know; we know only what we do. 

This conception of the origin of knowledge leads the mystic 
to transform, in a general way, the apparent relations of out- 
wardness and transcendence into relations of inwardness and 
immanence. The notion of God, as Creator and Lord, to 
whom the world cries out from the depths of its nothingness, 
resolves itself into the conception of grace, or divine action 
present within ourselves; and grace becomes, by degrees, not 
only the foundation, the law of our liberty, but that liberty 
itself, perceived, or divined, as an original spontaneity, superior 
to all the temporal conditions, which seem to determine it. In 
all things, the determined, the finite, the given reality is but 
the imperfect and fugitive symbol of the infinite and the ideal. 
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Moreover the liberty which the mystic thus comes to look 
upon as the true origin of action and of knowledge, could not 
be, in his eyes, the mere abstract form of a principle itself 
indeterminate. His inmost experience feels in it the infinite 
generosity of love, for real love has no need of motives, of 
conditions, in order to give and devote itself. It does not 
render like for like, nor wait for our deserving before it spends 
itself. It gives out of the abundance of the heart—through 
pure goodness, not weighing nor counting. This love, not of | 
oneself in others, but of others in oneself, love full and fruit- 
ful in which the self realizes itself in giving itself, is, in the 
opinion of the mystic, the real motive power of the universe. 
“The eternal virgin,’ says Goethe (in beautiful lines often 
made ridiculous in translation), “the love of devotion and 
sacrifice, which is the divine essence of the feminine, draws us 
to itself—towards the heights.” 


“Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.” 


This ideal love is the foundation of being and the substance 
of ourselves. Hence, in spite of appearances, we are not 
strangers to one another. “Foolish one,” said Victor Hugo, 
“who thinkest that I am not thou.” In vain do the bodies, 
which are in space, oppose the impenetrability and discreteness 
of matter to our desire to think and feel in common. Even in 
this life, souls seek and find one another. Is it not a true say- 
ing of Uhland’s, which Longfellow has thus translated : 


“Yet, what binds us friend to friend, 
But that soul with soul can blend?” 


This doctrine of a fundamental oneness of souls—of a 
principle of life, one, infinite, and perfect, in which we can 
unite, find one another, and attain each to his own most com- 
plete development, not at the expense of others, but in virtue 
of their very development—the principle which humanity calls 
God—this doctrine appears to us to be the end to which all 
the experiences and all the reflections of the mystics converge. 
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III. 


Such would be the general outlines of the subjective psy- 
chology of mysticism. The remarkable consistency of these 
ideas, the power they exercise over the minds and wills of men, 
unquestionably prove their interest and value. But we cannot 
refrain from asking how much would remain if they were 
to be considered, no longer from within, from the mystic’s own 
point of view, but from without, from the point of view of 
the man of science, the impartial and indifferent observer of 
human nature. Do these miraculous objects to which the 
mystic devotes himself really exist, or are they but the products 
of his imagination, subjective projections of his states of soul? 
And is there, in these very states of the soul, anything special 
or superior, as the mystic thinks, or are they not simply varie- 
ties of ordinary and even morbid phenomena? To study these 
questions would be to embark upon the objective psychology 
of mysticism. 

If the mystic himself were to be consulted on this point, I 
think it is a foregone conclusion that he would be on the side 
of the most uncompromising objectivity. For he on his own 
part professes that, seen from without, mystical phenomena 
do not exist as such—that they become significant only for 
the consciousness of the mystic, as expressions of that 
very life which is being developed in the depths of his 
soul. The mystic holds that faculties become active only 
for those who exercise them, and that there is a kind 
of knowledge which is a property of love. For him, 
therefore, who observes without loving, this knowledge is 
impossible. 

To anyone who, taking a purely objective point of view, 
denied the reality of spiritual objects, the mystic would reply, 
as Faust to Mephistopheles: “In deinem Nichts hoff’ ich das 
All zu finden”: “It is in that which in thine eyes is nothing that 
I hope to find All.” 

Now it does indeed appear as if, from an external point of 
view, one would be forced to refer the phenomena of mysticism 
to two affections of the mind which seem scarcely compatible 
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with the reality of the objects of mysticism; namely, to auto- 
suggestion and mono-ideism. 

The mystic’s whole life is auto-suggestion. He himself 
knows it, and from this psychological process he adopts his 
method. He first of all presents to himself a certain idea, and 
then he employs all the means at his disposal to convert that 
idea into force, into feeling, into desire, into reality, inward 
and substantial. He suggests to himself that the earthly joys 
he once delighted in shall now become to him contemptible, 
and the spiritual joys infinite, which once had appeared empty. 
He is not satisfied until the idea, which at first was external, 
has incorporated itself in his soul and in his members. 

And likewise this idea must, through its excellence, obliterate 
all other ideas in the mind of the mystic. He himself struggles 
to free his soul from all extraneous thoughts; and he feels 
himself at the end of his labors when at last, in ecstacy, one 
single idea stands without a rival, and occupies the whole field 
of his consciousness. 

Considered objectively there is nothing more in the manifes- , 
tations of mysticism than auto-suggestion and mono-ideism. 
Does this mean that these manifestations are to be considered 
as mere illusions of the individual, without reality or universal 
value? Such a conclusion would be too summary. 

No doubt auto-suggestion and mono-ideism are often met 
with as special states, abnormal or pathological—but not 
always. ‘The man of genius, too, is possessed by one idea, 
suggests to himself to find it great and beautiful, and ends 
by acting as it were automatically according to that idea. Nor 
is it only the man of genius, himself somewhat akin to the 
mystic, who offers examples of auto-suggestion and mono- 
ideism. These two phenomena are to be met with in every 
man of action, in all who devote themselves to some one cause, 
mission or task. I believe, indeed, that both of them are 
definite conditions of existence for every man who reflects. 
What is the good of living, of struggling, of taking pains, 
making efforts, if life has no value? And how be assured 
that our life has value, that the universe is interested in the 
ephemeral assemblage of atoms which constitutes our individu- 
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ality, unless auto-suggestion comes in to fill up the gaps of 
knowledge? I approve myself for holding to life, because | 
imagine that I am of some use. And is not the concentration 
of our faculties upon one idea, itself, in a general way, the 
condition, the very principle of action? It is in the degree in 
which they become exclusive that our ideas cease to be mere 
ideas, and, drawing to themselves the living forces of the 
soul, are transfigured into will and action. . 

Nothing, therefore, has been determined as to the absolute 
value of mysticism, by referring it to auto-suggestion and 
mono-ideism. All depends upon the value of the idea which 
the mystic presents to consciousness as its supreme and ex- 
clusive object. Is this idea the more or less symbolical expres- 
sion of a reality, perhaps inaccessible, but recognizable in its 
powerful and beneficent results, like the idea of the divine, 
present and active, to which a Beethoven attributed his sub- 
lime creations; or must it be likened to the vain mirages in 
which sickly imaginations indulge? 

The mystic idea, taken in its essential significance, certainly 
seems to belong to those which cannot be treated as simple 
states of the soul, altogether relative and subjective. The very 
fact that it exists, and has the characteristics we have noted; 
the fact that many men, some of them eminent, have been 
attached to it, and lived in it, lays upon psychology and 
philosophy the two following problems, among others: 

In the first place, is there for us, as conscious beings, besides 
the individual life, a universal life, potential and already in 
some measure real? Is our reflective and individual conscious- 
ness, according to which we are external to one another, an 
absolute reality, or a simple phenomenon under which is con- 
cealed the universal interpenetration of souls within a unifying 
principle? 

In the second place, if there are thus for us two existences, 
one developed and immediately visible, the individual existence ; 
the other still almost unconscious, but greater, the universal 
existence; what is the relation between these two existences, 
and what method should we adopt in order to attain to the 
full realization of the second? 
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Many mystics hold to the way of asceticism; that is to say, 
they consider the two existences as mutually contradictory, and 
make the abolition of the one the condition of the develop- 
ment of the other. On such a theory no common life can come 
but through the destruction of individuals; no divine city 
except through the annihilation of the human and natural city. 

Yet mysticism suggests the idea of another method. If even 
now the individual and selfish life is not the only one which 
exists in us; if already we are secretly united, one with the 
other, by our common participation in the life of the universal 
spirit, it is not possible to establish any incompatibility of the 
individual and the universal life. They are reconcilable, since, 
at bottom, in a certain measure, they are already reconciled. 
It would then be possible to transcend nature without going 
out of nature. Individual consciousnesses might, without 
breaking, enlarge their bounds, and mutually interpenetrate. 
And it would be given to humanity to become one without the 
necessary disappearance of individuals, of families, of nations, 
of any of those groups which already have a unity, and whose 
existence is beautiful and good. Pascal’s idea would be 
realizable: “Unity and multiplicity; it is a mistake to exclude 
either.” 

If these reflections have any justifiable basis, it would seem 
that a broad and complete study of mysticism should not only 
be of interest from the point of view of curiosity, even the 
curiosity of science, but should also interest very directly the 
life and destiny of individuals and of humanity. 


E. Boutroux. 
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MOTIVE IN CONDUCT. 


“Grau, teurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum.” 
Gothe’s “Faust.” 


Most writers upon ethics have endeavored to prove that men 
do certain things and leave others undone from a single motive. 
This motive may be either the quest for pleasure, the love of 
power, the desire to accomplish what may be publicly useful, 
the sense of duty, or soon. Or we may simplify the problem 
by dividing motives into two classes, the selfish and the 
altruistic. The altruist feels instinctively that he is the 
parent of the future, whether he realizes that he is the child 
of the past or not. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
problem should be posited in such a simple form. Few men 
are always impelled by the same internal force. It is safe to 
assume that the deeds of no single day in the life of the noblest 
man are invariably the result of a sense of duty. There is the 
constant interchange of obligation, of pleasure, of habits un- 
consciously formed, of egoistic and altruistic feelings, and of 
those that may be called unmoral because they are without any 
ethical quality. The moral motive, that is the sense of duty, 
predominates only in those persons in whom the moral faculty, 
assuming that there is such a faculty, is highly developed. Al- 
though men always obey the strongest motive, we have no 
right to take for granted that man is not a free moral agent, 
at least within certain limits, because the motive-force is exter- 
nal. The incentive is usually external; but the potency of the 
attraction or repulsion is wholly dependent upon the mentality 
of him upon whom it acts. In other words, man makes the 
motive, or may make it, not the object. Motive may there- 
fore be said to be subjective, not objective. 

Ever since the existence of a United States Congress some 
of its members have taken the position that, as salaried servants 
or employés of their constituents, they are under obligations 
to hold aloof from all other business, and that they had no 
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right to compromise their freedom of action by forming en- 
tangling alliances with individuals or corporations in a way 
that might influence, or seem to influence, their votes in 
matters of legislation. Others, and the majority, have con- 
tended that they were at perfect liberty to serve outside inter- 
ests if, in their judgment, those interests in no way interfered 
with the larger concerns upon which they might be called upon 
to legislate. The external object before the two classes was 
precisely the same; that they reached diametrically opposite 
conclusions must therefore be due solely to the subjective 
attitude of each class. In this matter a just decision must be 
based, not on metaphysical or philosophical, but on psycho- 
logical grounds. The motive depends for its strength upon 
the mental constitution of the parties in interest. How far 
each person is individually responsible is a purely transcen- 
dental question. Since the external objects that determine the 
actions of men are still, as they have always been, substantially 
the same, it is evident that conduct must be regulated by 
bringing to bear on the psyche the right sort of influences. It 
is impossible to change environment to an important extent, 
except in isolated instances; it is generally possible to train the 
psyche so that environment will not produce a deleterious effect 
upon its decisions in matters affecting conduct. The value of 
a proper syetem of practical pedagogy thus becomes apparent. 

I have for some time been trying to follow the strictly 
scientific method in the study of motives in conduct. I have 
endeavored to examine critically certain concrete cases in order 
to see what light could be obtained in this way on the general 
problem. For this purpose I have selected several persons 
whom I have known for a number of years and have tried to 
fathom their mentality, with the following results :— 

Number One is a man who some twenty years ago was in 
the employ of a railroad company, but having been found short 
in his accounts about a thousand dollars, was dismissed. He 
spread the report that he had been robbed of this sum. One 
of his neighbors, feeling sorry for him, as he was not well-to- 
do, raised a subscription and refunded the ostensible loss. The 
man was next employed in two public positions successively ; 
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but in each, year after year, the receipts fell below the expendi- 
tures. The authorities became suspicious and discharged him 
without taking any legal steps. The records began at once to 
show a different face, and people drew their own inferences. 
He then obtained a minor position in the office of the county 
treasurer. After holding the place for several years, the ac- 
counts of the office were carefully gone over by an expert and 
revealed a deficiency of about seventy thousand dollars. Sus- 
picion now fastened upon the man whose reputation had be- 
come somewhat tarnished. He was arraigned, found guilty 
of embezzlement, and sentenced to the penitentiary, where he 
now is. To this day no one has been able to suggest any con- 
scious motive for this man’s singular conduct. He belongs to 
a reputable family. He had no bad habits, nor any domestic 
drain upon his income. During most of his mature years he 
was popular in the community, and received many marks of 
public favor. He was a trusted official in the church and 
judicious in the education of his large family. There is no 
explanation of his long career of crime, except that he was 
a natural thief and could not resist the temptation, when money 
passed through his hands, to appropriate some of it illegally 
to his own use. Much of it was still in his possession when he 
was convicted. The fact that he several times fell under sus- 
picion did not serve as a warning; and detection came at last. 
The question of motive does not seem to enter deeply into this 
man’s case. It was, so far as any one is able to judge, the 
following of a blind appetence. That he and his family per- 
sistently refuse to restore the ill-gotten gains would seem to 
indicate that the culprit had accomplices under his own roof. 
Among his bondsmen is one man who has been deprived of 
the savings of a lifetime and is now reduced to poverty. Yet 
his sad fate makes no impression upon those who are in posi- 
tion to restore to him the money of which he has been most 
unjustly stripped. 

Number Two is a man somewhat prominent in business in a 
small town, as was his father before him. He is regarded as a 
good citizen and a wise counselor in financial matters. He 
takes no risks in his investments; and if municipal affairs 
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were chiefly in his hands they would be economically admin- 
istered, perhaps too much so for the good of all concerned. 
He would not misrepresent anything he had to sell; but if it 
should happen to be marred by a defect which the prospective 
purchaser failed to notice, he would not admit that he had 
dealt unfairly. He is relatively liberal toward benevolent 
enterprises; nor is his benevolence due to motives of policy, 
since to give or to withhold would in no wise affect the busi- 
ness in which he is engaged. He prides himself on doing busi- 
ness in a strictly business way by asking no favors and by doing 
as few favors, as such, as possible. He treats his friends and 
relatives in matters of this sort exactly as he treats strangers. 
In short, he seems never to permit himself to be swayed by 
sentimental considerations of any kind whatsoever. 

Number Three is a man of more than average intelligence, 
somewhat prominent in educational circles, and a leading mem- 
ber of an orthodox Protestant denomination. He is strictly 
aman of his word and punctual in the discharge of his financial 
obligations. He is a model of temperate living and of prompt- 
ness in the discharge of his routine duties. But he lacks moral 
courage. While he would not be guilty of a mean act, he does 
not hesitate to profit by the perfidy of others. He holds that 
a person cannot afford to jeopardize his own interests for 
scruples. He is not afraid to denounce villainy in abstract 
terms; he is careful as to what he says about any particular 
villain. He would not on any account tell a falsehood, but 
if another person were to tell one to his profit he would not 
put himself to much trouble to correct it. He is one of those 
negatively good men in whose keeping the cause of morality 
makes no progress. If it were intrusted to such men mainly, 
it would lose ground from day to day, and the world would 
become worse continually. I doubt whether his motives have 
ever been clear to his own mind. He evidently regards right- 
eousness as consisting in avoiding evil as much as possible, 
but not in resisting it, except when he meets it in a compara- 
tively mild form. 

Number Four differs considerably from the other cases here 
cited. He is a man who was for a number of years identified 
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with an important enterprise to the building up of which into 
comparatively large proportions he is admitted to have materi- 
ally contributed. A few years ago the conditions began to have 
an ominous look from the moral point of view, and he volun- 
tarily withdrew from a prominent to a subordinate position, 
The worst that he had feared came to pass. After waiting 
in vain for some time in the hope that conditions would im- 
prove, he severed his connection with the concern at a great 
financial sacrifice to himself. He might have held his position 
indefinitely, and would at worst have seemed merely to have 
connived at a condition of affairs over which he had no power; 
but he preferred to avoid even the appearance of evil, since 
he had all his life preached the doctrine that righteousness and 
morality should be aggressive. By his course he has put him- 
self in position to denounce the wrong he could not prevent. 
His motive seems to have been clearly discerned, formulated 
and put in practice: an honest man should not condone wrong 
even by silence. Although he has shown no desire to pose as 
a hero or martyr, he felt that the principles he had all along 
professed demanded the sacrifice as an example to those who 
had been accustomed to look to him for guidance. 

In the spring of 1907 the Hocking Valley was visited by the 
most disastrous flood in its history. The rise of the waters 
was so rapid that several persons were drowned and others 
were for many hours in deadly peril. At one point a number 
of houses were surrounded by the raging torrent, which threat- 
ened every moment to engulf them and their inmates. It 
seemed madness for any boat to attempt the rescue of the 
unfortunates. At length a man who had the reputation of 
being a skillful waterman, unable longer to resist their frantic 
cries, resolved to venture. Owing to an accident, his skiff was 
overturned and he drowned. The outlook was now more hope- 
less than ever. Nevertheless another man, whom I will call 
Number Five, undismayed by the fate of his predecessor, also 
resolved to attempt the difficult feat, and safely brought all 
those in peril to the shore, making several trips for the purpose. 
It was an act of genuine heroism, albeit the doer refused all 
public recognition, and has ever since gone on in the even tenor 
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of his way, attending to the management of his modest busi- 
ness. There was not a tinge of bravado in the act. Here 
seems to be a clear instance in which the performer of a highly 
praiseworthy deed expected to get no reward but that of self- 
approbation. Doubtless the prospective applause of thousands 
of spectators who would witness the daring deed had some 
influence; but it was to all appearance very slight. The hero 
had not even the incentive of responsibility that rests upon a 
man who is in a position where many lives are intrusted to 
his care, as is the case with a locomotive engineer or the 
pilot of a ship. The sight of distress may have had a strong 
influence. Perhaps, if asked why, he would have answered 
with Herbert Spencer, that he could not help it. If the moral 
motive is not intuitive in the race it certainly is in this man. 
He must be called an accident in a community, just as one 
member of a family may possess excellent abilities while all the 
rest are mediocres or less. 

Number Six is a comparatively young man who during most 
of his life has shown a marked predilection for political power, 
which he preferred to get by intrigue rather than by fair and 
honorable methods. He does not hesitate in the least to resort 
to falsehood when it is likely to serve his immediate purpose. 
He would not shrink from a false oath so far as mental scruples 
are concerned, although he has been careful not to lay himself 
liable to the charge of perjury. Xenophon draws a portrait of 
this man in the following language, which I quote with some 
abridgment: “Menon, the Thessalian, was conspicuous for his 
desire to gain riches and influence, to the end that he might 
acquire the greater possessions, as well as for his love of power 
in order that he might turn it to pecuniary profit. He desired 
to be on good terms with those in authority in order that he 
might commit crime with impunity. He believed the shortest 
way to what he coveted to be through falsehood and perjury 
and deception. Straightforward and open dealing he held to 
be evidence of stupidity. It was plain that he had no affection 
for anybody; if he showed a disposition to be anyone’s friend 
he was forthwith found to be engaged in some plot against 
him. If he came into contact with an individual who had no 
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regard for an oath, and who was by nature prone to injustice, 
he stood in fear of him as being a person who was well on his 
guard. But those who reverenced the gods, and who habitually 
told the truth, he held to be lacking in courage. Just as some 
persons pride themselves on their piety, their truthfulness, and 
their justice, so he gloried in his ability to deceive, to fabricate 
lies, and to hold his friends up to ridicule. The man who would 
hesitate to commit any act, however unjust and base, he re- 
garded as lacking in a knowledge of human nature. He 
thought the best way to make sure of the fidelity of his friends 
was to take them into copartnership in crime. He considered 
it an act of beneficence, when anyone deserted him, that he did 
not compass his destruction when he had him in his power.” 
It is plain that a man with such a character is not influenced by 
any ethical considerations whatever. Nor does there seem to 
be any doubt that the successful accomplishment of the basest 
projects gives him the feeling of self-approval. In other words, 
success, as subjectively judged, is the only motive that governs 
his conduct. Number Six is simply concerned to make his 
mark as a politician. His motives, like those of Menon, are 
money and power. While no one of his fellow-citizens places 
any confidence in him, some are not averse to accepting his aid 
to serve their own ends, or where they think it essential to the 
accomplishment of their own purposes. It is the oft-repeated 
story of comparatively honest men in negative collusion with 
rogues. 

The most pronounced example of conventional morality is 
Number Seven. He has admitted to me in private conversa- 
tion that he regards all religions as equally true and equally 
false and that he is an out-and-out materialist. He does not 
think it prudent to enter a saloon, but he keeps wine and beer 
in his house to be dealt out to select friends. He is an honest 
man in business, although he likes to drive sharp bargains, and 
sometimes boasts of his shrewdness. He came to this country 
from Germany at the age of fourteen, and by the time he was 
sixty had become a moderately rich man. While he is entirely 
without education, he does some independent thinking, and 
reads a few of the more substantial periodicals.. He does not 
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admit that men are actuated by any other motives than those 
of self-interest. He is a good deal of an epicure and will 
shorten his earthly days by high living. 

It would be interesting to ascertain just how far these seven 
typical men are influenced by public opinion. This is possible 
only by approximation, as they could not answer the question 
with entire truthfulness even at the confessional. There seems 
no doubt that Number Six cares nothing for it whatever. He 
boasts of his astuteness and of his indifference to what his 
neighbors think of him. It is probable that Number One 
desired to stand well with his fellowmen and hoped that his 
criminal course would never be discovered. Number Four is 
undoubtedly concerned about his reputation; he wishes to be 
what he seems. Deliberate public opinion, as distinguished 
from the frenzy of a mob, is a powerful factor, and has, ever 
since the time of Homer, exercised more or less influence on 
the promotion of morality. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that persons often conduct themselves properly where they 
are well known, but become immoral among strangers. It is 
difficult for the average man to lead an upright life in a com- 
munity whose standard of morals is low. The “carpetbag 
régime” in the South was a practical example. But here we 
meet with the apparent paradox that the exceptionally strong 
and the abnormally weak are indifferent to what may be called 
reputation. There was no crime too great and no moral turpi- 
tude too base for the first Napoleon, if they promised to pro- 
mote his selfish schemes. Yet in his last years, when he had 
leisure to reflect upon what his contemporaries thought of him, 
he tried to persuade himself and others that he had the good of 
mankind at heart; in the full swing of his active career and the 
high tide of his success he thought of himself alone. Socrates, 
whose moral nature, judged by the standard of his time, was 
abnormally developed, heeded public opinion so far as to con- 
form to the popular ritual in the worship of the gods. Assum- 
ing that Xenophon has correctly portrayed him—and he can 
hardly have been mistaken in a matter of common knowledge— 
he held relatively the same views with the modern minister of 
the gospel who tacitly holds a creed which, in part at least, he 
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no longer believes, under the conviction that by so doing his 
power for good will be greater than if he takes an openly 
radical stand. In the latter case he would have to defend his 
own position instead of attacking the enemy. The Greek 
poets, in the main, held that the morals of their countrymen 
could be improved only by using the popular creed as a founda- 
tion. Saint Paul, like Socrates, was one of those strong char- 
acters who take their stand upon what they believe to be true 
and right without regard to what others may think of them. 
On the other hand, those who are at the bottom of the social 
ladder usually lead reckless lives. Every stratum of society 
has to some extent its own code, which those who belong to it 
obey within certain limits. Those who expect to ask nothing 
of the public, either by reason of wealth or penury, are very 
likely to care little about what it thinks of them. Men like 
Socrates and Paul are examples of what Benjamin Kidd calls 
“projected efficiency.” They place themselves upon a moral 
elevation toward which their successors ascend slowly and 
painfully and with many back-slidings. Such an advanced 
stand can be taken and held only by men who have a preter- 
naturally keen insight and a will of uncommon strength. They 
do not need the support and encouragement of public opinion. 
To the generality of mankind such a support is indispensable. 
It is therefore important to raise the moral level of the com- 
munity. This it is impossible to do except by means of some 
agency that will operate beneficially on the large majority of 
those who constitute it, both by means of agencies of enlighten- 
ment and by providing the proper stimulus. 


“Greift nur hinein ins volle Menschen leben! 

Ein jeder lebts, nicht vielen ists bekannt, 

Und wo ihrs packt, da ists interessant.” 
Faust. 


Cuas. W. SuPER. 
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The Social Ideal. 


THE SOCIAL IDEAL. 


“When we in our study of human history, endeavor to 
gauge the moral force and greatness of a people or race,” 
says Maeterlinck, “we have but one standard of measure- 
ment—the dignity and permanence of their ideal, and the 
abnegation wherewith they pursue it.”? If this is true, and 
the ideal of a people is in any degree subject to conscious 
formulation and acceptance, the social philosopher should 
labor to construct, the ethical teacher to inculcate, and the 
legislator to realize a social ideal of the highest dignity and 
permanence. The ideal determines the life. If, then, by 
taking thought, we could project a social ideal upon which 
the people could agree, one which, because drawn from facts 
and existing conditions, and the possibilities of human nature, 
would force its acceptance on every reflective mind, we should 
have the most effective means of increasing the rapidity of 
human advancement. Such an ideal would stimulate enthu- 
siasm, promote progressive efforts and unify them by a com- 
munity of purpose. It would clear away numerous logical 
barriers in social thought, and straighten the zigzag path of 
progress. 

So far are we, however, from any agreement as to what 
society ought to be that we have not seriously turned our 
attention to the subject. Indeed, many insist that it is not 
a legitimate matter for scientific investigation. Science, they 
say, has nothing to do with ideals; it must confine its atten- 
tion to what has been and is. The inference suggested is that 
all thought concerning what ought to be in human affairs, 
being unscientific, is consequently useless, mere idle specula- 
tion. But if science is thus limited, the same is not true of 
philosophy, and the philosophy of to-day aspires to become 
scientific. Its methods are no less rigid than those of science; 
its results need be no less exact. Science, even though pur- 
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sued for its own sake, provides the data for philosophy. 
Science lays the foundation, philosophy builds the superstruc- 
ture. ‘‘Useless each without the other.” Neither exists for 
itself alone; both are the servants of art; and the highest 
service they can offer, the highest that thought can render 
action, is to determine the ultimate end toward which human 
efforts should be directed. It is legitimate, then, and profit- 
able to fashion ideals, correcting them as science provides 
better and better material, and social philosophy is properly 
engaged in attempting to construct a social ideal. 

The construction or projection of a social ideal is not, as 
some seem to suppose, a matter of foreseeing the course of 
the unconscious evolution of society. Social phenomena are so 
complex that social prophecies are likely to be abortive.’ Still 
we are not so helpless even in this respect as a writer in the 
London Saturday Review represents us. “ “The Moving Finger 
writes, and having writ moves on,” he says. “We can no 
more stop or guide its writing than could the wild man whose 
relics we look for in the drift of another geological period 
than ours. What is still more humiliating, practically we can 
no more tell what it is going to write even to-morrow than 
could that cave-dweller.” This could not be true uniess we 
were wholly ignorant of the social past. All knowledge is 
in a sense fore-knowledge. Vision implies prevision. The 
geologist Hutton, writing of his own science, said, “In ex- 
amining things present we have data from which to reason 
with regard to what has been; and from what actually has 
been we have data for concluding with regard to that which 
is to happen hereafter.”’* This is no less true of sociology 
than of geology. But a social ideal differs from a social 
forecast. It is a conception of what society ought to be, not 
of what it is to become. It is ethical. It implies the categori- 
cal imperative. It must, therefore, be a work of synthesis, 
or, if you please, a product of the constructive imagination. 

The ideals of society hitherto constructed, and with which 
men have been most familiar, have been, of course, too largely 
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works of the imagination—the Utopias of Plato, More, 
Bellamy and the like. They lacked foundation in fact. They 
were not in harmony with human aspirations, desires and 
frailties. Still, even these were not wholly at fault as pre- 
dictions, or valueless as ideals. Plato’s “Republic” anticipated 
some modern ideas, and inspired many more. More’s 
“Utopia” is stiil worth the attention of the social philosopher. 
“Ourselves are full of social wrong, and maybe wildest 
dreams are but the needful preludes of the truth.” What 
we need now, however, and what with our wider knowl- 
edge we ought to be able approximately to construct, is an 
ideal scientifically conceived, in harmony with existing facts 
and forces, and hence possible of attainment. For, as Mr. John 
Hobson has asserted, “If we are to take a scientific view of 
human efforts and satisfactions, such as shall furnish a basis 
of social reform, we must have a social ideal constructed to 
accord with human facts and human possibilities, but tran- 
scending existing facts and furnishing a test for conduct.” § 
Such an ideal would not be separable and distinct from so- 
ciety as we now find it, but its highest manifestation—society 
purified and transformed by the best elements it now contains. 

At the present stage of knowledge, perhaps at any stage, 
it is, of course, impossible to construct an ideal accurately 
containing all the details of social life in its complete per- 
fection. This, like such attempts of the past, might be an 
interesting intellectual exercise, but it belongs to the novelist. 
All that social philosophy should now undertake is to deter- 
mine the main features of an ultimate social ideal. It cannot 
describe the daily life of the citizen of an ideal world, but 
it can answer the questions: Is the coming society to be based 
on the class spirit or on the spirit of brotherhood? Is it to 
be competitive or codperative? Individualistic or socialistic? 
John Stuart Mill wrote, “With those who, like all the best 
and wisest of mankind, are dissatisfied with human life as 
it is, and whose feelings are wholly identified with its radical 
amendment, there are two main regions of thought. One is 
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the region of ultimate aims; the constituent elements of the 
highest realizable ideal of human life. The other is that of 
the immediately useful and practically attainable.”* Neither 
of these regions should claim our whole attention. One is as 
important as the other. It is significant, however, that ulti- 
mate aims are mentioned first. Without them we cannot 
rightly determine the immediately useful. 

Confining ourselves, then, to “the constituent elements of 
the highest realizable ideal of human life,” we may affirm that 
they are three in number: (1) social intelligence; (2) social 
economy, and (3) voluntary cooperation. 

Social intelligence has been well defined by Henry George, 
who calls it “that consensus of individual intelligence which 
forms a public opinion, a public consciousness, and a public 
will, and is manifested in law, institutions, and administra- 
tion.” 5 According to this definition, social intelligence is to 
be distinguished from the mere sum of individual intelligences. 
Intelligent men do not necessarily guarantee an intelligent 
society. Social imbecility is not infrequent manifested by 
an intelligent community. This happens because community 
interests are intrusted to men of low intelligence, or to men 
with lack of public spirit. We Americans are a “free and 
intelligent people,’ and yet we sometimes allow ourselves to 
be represented in the municipal council, in the legislature or 
in the Congress by men who do not represent even the 
average intelligence of the community. We allow the man- 
agement of public utilities to rest in the hands of those who 
control them for their own individual profit. We allow cess- 
pools to form in the slums of our cities, where poverty, 
disease and crime are generated, where human beings are 
huddled together like so many animals, and who in their 
brutish environment naturally tend to become “dumb, driven 
cattle.” * We are more or less indifferent to the premature 
exhaustion of our natural resources by greedy corporations, 
and can witness without manifest alarm the sacrifice of future 
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to present prosperity by the over-employment of women and 
children. It is only as individuals that we may plume our- 
selves on our intelligence. Individual enterprise has opened 
up the resdurces of our country and piled up individual 
fortunes beyond the dreams of Croesus, and yet as a society 
we stand practically helpless before the problem of poverty; 
inventive genius has revolutionized our methods of industry, 
but we have not greatly improved our methods of govern- 
ment; individual enterprise has organized the great industries 
of our country and is carrying them on with a marvelous 
degree of skill and economy, while the community sometimes 
fails in the management of the simplest form of industry.® 
Socially we are far from brilliant. In intelligence there is 
an element of knowledge—no knowledge, no intelligence. 
Until the people are socially well informed—until they have 
knowledge of social conditions, know the lessons of social 
experience, give earnest thought to methods of social improve- 
ment, begin to study the requirements of the general good 
as they study their own, select public representatives with 
the same care as private agents, no matter how intelligent 


they are with respect to individual affairs, there will be no 
high manifestation of social intelligence. This social knowl- 
edge and solicitude are at present rare or wanting. Hence, 
society as a whole, and with respect to its own interests, is 
not to be compared in intelligence to any of the higher ani- 
mals. If regarded as an organism, it must be likened, so 
far as intelligence is concerned, to the organisms of low type. 


’ 


“It resembles,” says Lester F. Ward, “only some of the very 
lowest Metazoa, such as the hydra, which possesses no proper 
presiding and coordinating nerve ganglia, or still more closely 
some of those lower colonies of cells, each of which, like the 
individual members of society, is practically independent of 
the general mass, except that by the simple fact of coherence 
a certain degree of protection is secured to both the individual 
cells and the aggregated mass.” * 





* Ibid, p. 1. 
"Ward, “Psychic Factors of Civilization,” p. 274. 
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Notwithstanding the present rudimentary condition of social 
intelligence, it is the primary element in a rational social ideal, 
It is impossible to conceive a society without collective inter- 
ests and some necessity for collective action. These interests 
cannot be ideally conserved, and this action cannot be ideally 
effective without the highest degree of collective, i. ¢., social, 
intelligence. The ultimate social aim must therefore involve 
the conception of society as a unitary body thoroughly con- 
scious of its own rights and interests, and the means of securing 
them, and insistently seeking its interests as the ideally in- 
telligent individual would seek his, and caring for the welfare 
and comfort of all its members as such an individual would 
care for the health and soundness of all the organs of his 
body. “The best ordered state,” said Plato, “is that which 
most nearly approaches to the condition of the individual: 
as in the body, when but a finger is hurt, the whole frame 
draws toward the soul, and forming one realm under the 
ruling power therein, feels the hurt, and sympathizes alto- 
gether with the part affected, and we say that a man has a 
pain in his finger. This is but to say that “the best ordered 
state,” the ideal society, must be ideally intelligent. + 

This ideal intelligence of society involves no new creation, 
no importation of an imaginary element. Some social in- 
telligence now exists. It is formed by the operation of natural 
causes, and without any special attention on the part of so- 
ciety. It comes as an unintended result of social evolution. 
As individual intelligence had its inception and a part of its 
development merely as a result of individual experience, so 
social intelligence began to manifest itself without the con- 
scious employment of means and methods of developing it. 
We may expect the forces operating in the past to continue 
and raise this intelligence to higher and higher planes.’® 

But the formation of social intelligence is artificial as 





* Ibid, p. 288. 
* Plato, “Republic,” p. 462, quoted by Ritchie, “Principles of State Inter- 


ference,” p. 16. 
De Greef, “Introduction 4 la sociologie,’” Chap. XIII, La formation 
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well as natural. Having arrived at a stage of development at 
which we realize the importance of a corporate consciousness, 
we have already begun to devise methods of promoting it. 
We are beginning to consider the “social aspect’ of our 
various institutions, the “social function” of the school, the 
home, the church. This must result in an increase of social 
knowledge, and an enlarged interest in social affairs. When 
it is generally recognized and accepted that social intelligence 
is the fundamental element in the social ideal for which all 
should strive, a conscious use of all available means for pro- 
moting it will follow. There will be a new evaluation of 
knowledge. School curricula will be changed. More atten- 
tion will be devoted to political economy, social history, politics 
and sociology. Press and pulpit will become centers for 
diffusing the most useful knowledge about society. All edu- 
cational agencies will be newly orientated. It is therefore not 
chimerical to assume perfected social intelligence as charac- 
teristic of the highest form of society, or unreasonable to 
anticipate its final realization. 

Now suppose this element of ideal corporate intelligence 
realized in society, what would follow with respect to social 
activities? Necessarily they would exemplify the law of 
parsimony or the economy of force, for this is the law of all 
intelligent action. Intelligence is inconsistent with the em- 
ployment of greater effort than is necessary to attain a given 
satisfaction. It adapts means to ends. It avoids wastes. 
Ideal social intelligence therefore implies ideal social economy, 
and this is the second element of our ideal. 

If social intelligence and social economy are concomitant, 
the one a manifestation of the other, we should naturally ex- 
pect the latter to have developed pari passu with the former, 
and this we find is true. “The history of progress,” says 
Ritchie, “is the record of a gradual diminution of waste. The 
lower the stage the greater is the waste involved in the attain- 
ment of any end. In the lower organism nature is reckless 
in her expenditure of life. The higher animals, more able 
to defend themselves, have the fewest young. When we come 
to human beings in society, the state is the chief instrument 
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by which waste is prevented. The mere struggle for existence 
between individuals means waste unchecked. The state, by 
its action, can in many cases consciously and deliberately 
diminish this fearful loss; in many cases by freeing the indi- 
vidual from the necessity of a perpetual struggle for the mere 
conditions of life, it can set free individuality and so make 
culture possible. An ideal state would be one in which there 
was no waste at all of the lives, and intellects, and souls of 
individual men and women.”’*! Social economy, then, as well 
as social intelligence, is initiated by nature and promoted by 
art. Increase of one implies increase of the other. Social 
economy, however, must manifest itself in social action, and 
for social action organization is necessary. The social ideal, 
then, implies thorough social organization for the performance 
of social tasks. 

This raises the question as to what is properly a social task. 
It is the old question of the proper sphere of governmental 
activity, and this is a question of practical expediency. No 
a priori conclusions should be drawn. Still, from the ideal 
standpoint, we can see more or less clearly the kind of tasks 
which society should undertake. If we conceive society as a 
unit, we must recognize that as such it has certain needs— 
protection, sustenance, knowledge and the like. Supply of 
these needs, up to a certain point, is necessary to its life and 
its normal activity. This point is the degree in which these 
needs are universal. A social need is a general need. The 
matter of supplying the general needs of society, needs which 
are constantly recurring, may be reduced to a frictionless 
routine only by thorough social organization. It is properly 
a social task. 

There is, then, a limit beyond which social organization may 
not go without defeating its purpose. There are products 
and achievements which in one sense are strictly individual. 
Such are the highest products of art and invention. Social 
organization could not produce an Apollo Belvidere, a Sistine 





* Ritchie, “Principles of State Interference,” p. 50. 
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Madonna, a Wagnerian opera, a Shakespearean play, or Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech. It can only release, by systemizing 
its routine activities, intellectual energy which may be indi- 
vidually employed. An attempt to organize the higher in- 
tellectual activities would render them impossible. Hence, 
there must always be a limit to social organization. ‘The 
line,’ says an anonymous writer, “is very undefined, not by 
any means easily discernible, but nevertheless absolutely im- 
passable. On this side the line are all sorts of manufactures, 
producing and distributing agencies; the more such work can 
be systematized the better. On the other side the line are all 
the artistic, musical, literary, higher scientific, and intellectual 
activities. You attempt to organize and systematize in this 
department of the world’s activities, and you simply annihilate. 
Personal individuality is one of the very elements of all gen- 
uine art and literature and intellectuality. The moment you 
begin to apply to these mere manufacturing methods of labor 
and production, the individuality vanishes, and the one prin- 
ciple which gave your productions their worth and interest 
has irretrievably gone.” ?* 

Having roughly defined the sphere of social organization, 
we have now to determine its ideal form or method. Turn- 
ing our attention in this direction, we may observe that there 
are four ways in which it may be accomplished. They are 
as follows: (1) By an autocrat; (2) by the State (in 
the restricted sense, which means the governing class) ; 
(3) by private individuals acting in their own interests; 
(4) by society itself. Let us glance briefly at each of 
these methods. 

First, then, the autocratic method. It is conceivable that 
the organization of the routine activities of society might be 
brought about by one man holding the reins of power and 
organizing and directing the activities of the people as he 
thought best. Suppose him to be ideally intelligent and 
animated by a desire for the public good. So far as the im- 
mediate aspect of the situation is concerned, we should then 
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have ideal economy. Misled by this aspect some would argue 
that such an omnipotent being would be an ideal social func- 
tionary. But at best we should have only a benevolent despot, 
with no assurance that his successor would be equally wise 
and benevolent. But still more important, the people would 
be deprived of one of the best opportunities for self-develop- 
ment, namely, the opportunity afforded by the organization 
and management of their own affairs. To say nothing, then, 
of the difficulty of catching our benevolent despot, and of the 
further difficulty of keeping him benevolent after he is in- 
stalled, the loss of educational opportunity for the people 
which self-activity affords, brands this form of organization 
as uneconomical in the long run, and hence not ideal. ‘“Un- 
limited power,” says Mark Twain, “is the ideal thing when 
it is in safe hands. The despotism of heaven is the one 
absolutely perfect government. An earthly despotism would 
be the absolutely perfect earthly government if the conditions 
were the same; namely, the despot the perfectest individual 
of the human race, and his lease of life perpetual. But as 
a perishable, perfect man must die, and leave his despotism 
in the hands of an imperfect successor, an earthly despotism 
is not merely a bad form of government, it is the worst form 
that is possible.” 1* This is perhaps the verdict of political 
science. We must, therefore, dismiss this form of organiza- 
tion from our conception of the ideal. 

The second method of organization is organization by the 
State or government. This is practiced more or less in every 
nation. If extended to industrial activities it is called State 
socialism, though why the antithesis between individualism 
and socialism should be confined to the industrial field is not 
clear. The same objections obtain here as to the previous 
method. If benevolent, it is impermanent, and always it 
deprives the people of the education derived from doing things 
for themselves. It is immaterial whether the organizing 
authority is a Louis XIV _ identifying himself and the 
State or a hereditary and privileged class. The results 
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are the same—irresponsible power, organization for selfish 
purposes, paternalism, and undeveloped popular initiative. 
Whatever may be said for this method it is certainly not 
ideal. 

The third method is that under which the organization of 
our industrial activities is now proceeding. A comparatively 
few men, whom we call captains of industry, own or control 
the instruments of production and direct our business enter- 
prises for private profit. This is called capitalism. That by 
this method economy has been promoted and is in high de- 
gree attainable, no one will deny. Still it is not the ideal 
method, for if the number in control should be reduced to 
one, we should have the exact situation described under the 
first method. As long as there are more than one, we have 
conflicting individual economies which must result in waste. 
Like both the other methods, it localizes power and leads to 
the temptation to use this power for selfish ends. Its object 
is profits, and profits is not synonymous with public good. 
The more successful it is the more dangerous: prosperity 
breeds tyranny. The so-called “captains” are not elected or 
appointed by society, nor are they responsible, except in a 
limited sense, to anybody or anything save their own con- 
sciences, and these are not always reliable. They practically 
control the subsistence of a large number of people, and the 
control of a man’s subsistence practically amounts to the con- 
trol of his will. Hence, there is an element of despotism in 
capitalism. Its economy is immediate and cannot be perfected, 
for the reason that perfect social economy is inconsistent with 
the existence of individual economies looking to private ends. 
“Material civilization,” says Ward, “cannot be wholly left to 
individual preferences. Aside from the unequal and inequi- 
table distribution of the products of industry and thought there 
will always be immense waste. The individual will never 
make social progress the end of his action. He will always 
pursue a narrow, destructive policy, exhausting prematurely 
the resources of the earth, caring neither for the good of others 
now living nor for posterity, but sweeping into the vortex 
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of his own avarice all that he can obtain, irrespective of his 
real needs.” *4 

There remains but one method of organization, namely, 
that by which the people themselves take the initiative, organize 
themselves and act in the interest of all. This is democracy. 
It is government “of the people, for the people, by the peo- 
ple.” In industry it is production for use and not profit. It 
may not be at present, and in every case, the most economical 
method of production. It is true that public management is 
sometimes more expensive than private management. Theo- 
retically this ought to be generally true, for economy depends 
on intelligence, and, as already pointed out, social intelligence 
is as yet unequal to the intelligence of the individual. But 
society, like the individual, learns to do by doing, and the 
educational value of public management should be reckoned 
in any estimate of it. The economic test is not conclusive. 
As social intelligence advances, social economy increases; 
when the former becomes ideal, so also does the latter. Social 
intelligence, then, as well as social economy, demands thor- 
ough social or democratic organization for supplying social 
needs. Such organization must, therefore, be progressively 
realized as intelligence and economy approach perfection. 
Democracy is the ultimate form of government. It is not 
“an experiment which may be abandoned, but an evolution 
which must be fulfilled.”’ 

We have now considered two of the elements set forth as 
constituting the ultimate social aim. Necessarily accompany- 
ing these is a third, namely, voluntary codperation. Social 
organization implies that men shall work together for the 
common good, consciously or unconsciously, under compul- 
sion or voluntarily. If men codperate, either unconsciously 
or because they are compelled to do so, there is a lack of 
knowledge and purpose, or a want of interest. In either case 
there cannot be the highest effectiveness. Unconscious co- 
operation is a marked feature of our present industrial life. 
The labor of many is involved in almost every completed 
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product. The precision with which human needs are supplied, 
the delicate adjustment of supply and demand, though some- 
times unduly eulogized, are truly astonishing. They evidence 
a high degree of managerial intelligence. But ideal social 
intelligence demands the diffusion of intelligence and con- 
sciousness among all members of society. Cooperation must 
therefore be conscious. If coOdperation is compulsory, it is 
obvious that the element of compulsion will prevent those 
subjected to it from manifesting their potential effectiveness. 
No one will labor as effectively under compulsion as he will 
as a free man inspired by an ideal of the highest good. Com- 
pulsion would defeat economy. ‘ihe cooperation in an ideal 
society must therefore be voluntary. 

We have now shown that the social ideal is represented by 
the conception of a society with a perfectly developed cor- 
porate consciousness, democratically organized on the basis of 
social economy, and having its members inspired by the spirit 
of conscious and voluntary cooperation for the public good. 
It is a cooperative commonwealth in which the good of each, 
while subordinate to, is yet realized in, the good of all. Now 
of what value is this ideal in respect to the current questions 
of the day? 

In reply to this inquiry we may say without hesitation 
that it has a most practical bearing on the solution of all our 
social problems. Disputes concerning these problems arise 
from differences of opinion, which, while they are the reflec- 
tion of conflicting interests, are due after all to a difference 
of ideal. In the long conflict of the two sections of our 
country, for instance, the people of the South held to the ideal 
of white supremacy. They believed slavery was right, and 
all their efforts were directed toward its perpetual establish- 
ment and extension. The people of the North believed it was 
wrong. Hence, they sought to limit it and put it in the way 
of final extinction. Ideals, therefore, had much to do with 
the practical questions of the Fugitive Slave Law, the Missouri 
Compromise, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and all the other 
measures connected with slavery. To-day the two main con- 
flicting ideals are industrial individualism and collectivism. 
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The proposed solutions of our politico-industrial problems— 
the land question, the labor question, the problem of poverty, 
the trust question, the questions of railway regulation, child- 
labor, and the like—are consequently individualistic or col- 
lectivistic. If the ideal we have suggested is the true one, it 
is plain that measures devised to correct the various evils out 
of which these questions arise must be pointed toward col- 
lectivism. They need not be radical. Evolution warns against 
trying to make haste too rapidly. But they must be to some 
extent socialistic, hence liable to criticism as such. The 
ideal is industrial cooperation. Hence, all social legislation 
should be framed with the thought of the gradual elimination 
of industrial strife. All attempts to rehabilitate the doctrines 
of laissez-faire and inaugurate a régime of free industrial com- 
petition are retrogressive and doomed to failure. The ideal 
is above and beyond, not below and behind. 

So much for the bearing of the ideal on the industrial 
questions of to-day. On the questions more specifically politi- 
cal and educational it throws a light no less luminous. If 
the end is democratic organization of social forces for social 
purposes, we may, hence, infer that whatever tends to increase 
popular participation in government, to make it more demo- 
cratic, more truly “of the people, for the people, by the peo- 
ple” is, so far, justified in principle. This is what commends 
such proposals as extension of suffrage, proportional repre- 
sentation, popular initiative, and the referendum. They are 
calculated to increase popular interest in government, and 
bring it more completely under the control of the people— 
in a word, to socialize it. They are measures preparatory and 
essential to complete social organization. So also, if social 
intelligence is an element in the ultimate social ideal, we know 
in what direction educational reform must travel. Knowing 
the end, we shall favor such changes in educational organ- 
ization, curricula, and discipline as most clearly tend to 
promote it. 

Such in brief is the practical value of our ideal in current 
discussions. The end suggests the means. All things must 
be made to work together for the attainment of the precon- 
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ceived end. The ideal, if we would but admit it, is the most 
practical thing in the world. 

There is another value of a lofty ideal which should not 
be overlooked, and that is the sentimental. No great thing 
is ever accomplished without enthusiasm. So say the sages. 
Nothing serves better to kindle enthusiasm than the contem- 
plation of a worthy and attainable ideal. The social ideal 
we have suggested is attainable, for it demands only the com- 
pletion of existing elements in society. As to its loftiness 
and worth, we have only to reflect upon what its approximate 
realization would necessarily mean. It would mean a society 
in which the atrocities of individual and national strife, with 
their inevitable brood of hatred, envy, malice, jealousy, cruelty, 
and bloodshed, could no longer take place, because so obviously 
inconsistent with social intelligence and the spirit of codpera- 
tion or brotherhood; a society in which the prophecy of the 
Scriptures would be fulfilled—men would learn war no more, 
swords be beaten into plowshares, spears into pruning-hooks, 
and monster ships be built to carry the life-giving products 
of industry and not the death-dealing implements of war; 
a society in which kings and emperors can no longer exist, 
because the absurd idea that God brings some men into the 
world to lord it over others will no longer be entertained, and 
the spirit of selfish domination will be held, as it deserves to 
be held, in utter detestation; a society in which the repressive 
function of government, as distinguished from the administra- 
tive function, will no longer be exercised because no longer 
necessary, as it is no longer necessary to-day with the best 
elements of our population; a society in which the barriers 
between nation and nation and race and race will be cleared 
away, and the true patriot will not be he who loves his country, 
but he who loves his kind; a society in which they will be no 
poor, except the poor in spirit; no rich, except those who are 
rich in goodness, wisdom and love; a society in which there 
will be no idle, because all will have opportunity for work, 
and all will have learned that the joy of living is in doing; 
a society in which there will be no broken down and over- 
worked, because a fair distribution of the work of the world 
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will lighten the labor of each; a society which in truth will 
mean a new heaven and a new earth where man, untrammeled 
by want and evil conditions, may press rapidly onward in his 
development and mount to the utmost possibilities of his being. 


Ira W. Howerru. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL TEST FOR DETERMINISM. 


Among all the methods of approach by which men have 
sought to deliver the solving word upon the vexed problem of 
free-will, I do not remember to have seen anywhere attempts 
to test the validity of the deterministic or necessarian argu- 
ments by applying to the process of the argumentation the 
conclusions of those arguments. The test would take the form . 
of this question: What is the effect upon the validity of the 
reasoning process by which determinism or necessarianism 
arrives at its conclusions, if we acknowledge that those conclu- 
sions are true? 

This test may well be called a fundamental one; for should 
it prove necessary to deny logical cogency to the reasoning in- 
volved in order that the conclusions should not fall to the 
ground, then we should have hit at last upon the most economi- 
cal method of banishing the whole contention to the limbo of 
dead problems. 

Recall for a moment the declaration of the necessarian that 
conduct is wholly determined by circumstances; that is to say, 
by external conditions. All our actions upon which moral 
judgment may rightly be passed are in a causal sequence, of 
which the governing antecedent is some physical event that in 
its effect upon conduct falls inevitably under the control of 
unbroken law. There is no peradventure about the consequent, 
about the effect, when the antecedent or set of such is given. 

“But look!” says the determinist; “you cannot deny that in 
any case of cause and effect, the effect is determined as much 
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by the nature of the object upon which that force is expended 
as upon the force itself. The falling of the raindrops upon 
a rock makes little or no change; while similar drops falling 
upon mud-flats leave impressions that come to light centuries 
later, indelibly stamped upon the stony flags. Conduct is not 
determined merely by the physical events in the environment 
but by these events plus the character of the man whose con- 
duct is in question. Put a coward in the smoking towns sur- 
rounding an angry Vesuvius and he will rend the ties of blood 
and even friendship in mad zeal for his life. Set some de- 
voted priest in that withering region, and the little finger of 
need will stay his departing feet.” 

Both physics and psychology will agree that the determinist 
has the whip hand in the argument. Yet what is the issue? 
James is surely right in saying that the victor is merely a “soft- 
shell necessarian.” He has himself, in the very act of winning, 
passed under the ban. Free-will has found no helper here. 
Objective law, law uncontrollable by the so-called moral agent, 
still commands the field. The event lies completely anticipated 
in the bosom of the past, and all the wealth of friendly urgency 
or hostile malediction that forms a part of this same past can 
compel, indeed, but never persuade. Persuasion is a word ill- 
assorted with the claims of the determinist. It looks at you, 
indeed, from the midst of his vocabulary, but when you bid 
it speak, it can patter only of natural law and constraint. The 
river foams about the impeding rocks and therein behaves quite 
differently from the sluggish oil or still more sluggish lava; 
yet no one applauds or condemns river or oil or lava for its 
appropriate mode of behavior. In no different wise does con- 
duct issue from character and circumstances. Quite as objec- 
tive as the events in the physical world, it passes from phase 
to phase and the moral agent can in no whit control it. The 
moral agent indeed constitutes one factor in the issue, but con- 
trols neither in any other sense than do the natures of a stone 
and a lump of putty control the issue of a blow struck upon 
each. This is obviously not the sense in which the defender 
of free-will employs the term; and, with apologies to the 
determinist, it is doubtful whether the unreflective citizen finds 
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his practical attitude toward the affair of self-direction com- 
fortably at home in this conception. 

Now the determinist must needs look elsewhere for his 
conclusive arguments than into the feelings of mankind; for 
while ready enough to admit that at times what they would 
not, this they do, just as stoutly at other times do they hold by 
their conviction of self-direction and that in no “stony” sense. 
So the determinist does look into the physical world, and finds 
that there the assumption of the inevitableness of events is a 
good working hypothesis. But the human body too he notes 
as a part of that physical world, and conduct as merely muscu- 
lar adaptation to the environment. If he has a good working 
hypothesis for one part, a large part of the physical world, 
why should he not, why ought he not to, apply it to all parts. 

Moreover, in the psychical sphere—which may or may not 
be in effective connection with conduct—he is not without a 
motive for his conclusion. People are pretty generally ready 
to admit that they act in accordance with the strongest motive. 
The conflict of motives is conceived precisely after the analogy 
of a conflict of forces. Conduct, like motion, is the algebraic 
sum of the several factors, motives in the one case, moment 
forces in the other. 

Here, indeed, the defenders of free-will very properly take 
issue with the deterministic interpretation of the word “strong” 
as it occurs in this connection on the popular tongue. An 
ambiguity lurks in it. There is a squint two ways, toward the 
vis a tergo and the vis a fronte. A man may be “strongly” 
compelled indeed, but so too may he be “strongly” persuaded. 
There is no persuasion in motives as conceived by the deter- 
minist, except a persuasion of the “stony” sort already noted, 
which is so fundamental a reinterpretation of the word as used 
by the ordinary citizen as to amount to substitution of another 
term. The ordinary citizen is at no loss to understand this new 
meaning, but he is equally ready to say that he has a different 
term to describe that condition.. “Compulsion” is that term; 
and to redefine persuasion as the psychical variety of compul- 
sion is to purge these two terms of the mutual opposition that 
gives each its place in his vocabulary. All of this amounts to 
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saying that men are under an illusion in describing the experi- 
ence in question as persuasion. The experience interpreted is 
still to be found but, if the determinist is right, its old interpre- 
tation must be discarded. 

The serious thing about the situation is that perhaps the 
determinist really is right. That the ordinary citizen had a 
different interpretation of this experience of persuasion may 
well be true; but it may be no less true that he is altogether 
wrong in his view. Surely it is no argument against the. cor- 
rectness of the determinist that he forces us to change our view 
of the meaning that we attached to the experience of persua- 
sion. He can, to be sure, no longer draw cogent reasons from 
the popular employment of terms, for it has already appeared 
that this use is ambiguous; and, furthermore, were it ever so 
explicit, it still might be incorrect. 

Here, then, let us see what can be done with the test pro- 
posed at the outset of this discussion. Let us assume for the 
moment that the determinist is right, and let us make a 
thoroughgoing application of his conclusion, not alone to those 
outer physical motions of the body that readily enough pass 
under the name of conduct in so far as they express an end, 
but also to the inner activities of thought. There appears to 
be no more objection in principle to regarding as conduct the 
thinking process, or the finer motions among the brain mole- 
cules that express some end, than so to regard those gross 
adaptations of the entire organism which are so public. 

The new problem takes this form: Is the sort of conduct 
involved in drawing a conclusion causally determined? That 
I may tie to a concrete case, I will choose as the special object 
for this test the very process of argumentation employed by 
the determinist in fixing his conclusion that all conduct is 
causally determined. 

No one can hesitate a moment to acknowledge that there 
are cases of psychic compulsion. Thought does not always 
move logically to an adequate conclusion, but it reaches a con- 
clusion nevertheless. Evidence to the point is furnished us by 
the enumeration of fallacies in the text-books of formal logic, 
in the facts of social suggestibility, in the uncritical adoption of 
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beliefs and opinions. Take the ordinary citizen again, whose 
thoughts should happen to proceed in this fashion: The ground 
is wet if rain has fallen; and since the ground is wet, rain 
must have fallen. A fair example of psychical compulsion. 
Again, I find that those low-crowned Derby hats, that used to 
go by the name of “dips,” are altogether handsome and ele- 
gant articles of apparel until fashion decrees their banishment. 
My fellow traveler is beyond measure persuaded of the im- 
portance of a high tariff for the country’s prosperity, for he 
calls himself a Republican. On my other side in the same car 
I knock elbows with a man that is incontinently sure of the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture because all his spiritual guides, 
decades long, have stoutly maintained that doctrine. 

Yes, there is no doubt that we could bore ourselves to ex- 
tinction with an interminable procession of instances where the 
process of thinking has been one of psychical compulsion. 
But what attitude does every careful thinker take to all such 
facts as these? They are the plague of his life, and he routs 
them wherever he may with all the valorous energy of a re- 
former. Thought on those terms is no thought worth having. 
Of this he is quite certain. No validity can for him attach to 
any conclusion reached by roads of that sort. Can anyone 
make him assured that his reasonings issue after that fashion, 
then, despite all feelings of rationality and logical consistency 
by which their meager reality gets itself decently clad, he will 
flout every once-so-valiant argument, abjure his conclusions, 
and begin once more his patient search. 

Now suppose you tell such a man that he cannot escape; 
that the whole process of his thinking has suffered an incurable 
infection; that however logically he may feel that he is draw- 
ing out the steps of his argument, there is nevertheless a 
causal compulsion dogging every advance; that there is no 
such thing as uncaused thought. What will such a man say? 
First of all, that he is being deprived of all standards of right 
thinking; that in consequence, he cannot even allow credit to 
his conviction that you are correct in your argument whereby 
you are deposing his reason from its position of fancied pre- 
eminence; in short, that critical estimate of the course of 
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thought is impossible. But he cannot stop there. The dis- 
tinction between truth and error falls to the ground. For 
aught anyone can say, the gossip’s opinion is as good as the 
statesman’s. And finally he is of a mind not to be greatly 
disturbed by your argument anyway, since you were causally 
compelled to take the view that you adopted. From all of 
which it would appear that you are hoisted by your own petard. 

There may be some among the less critical that will incline 
to contest this conclusion on the ground that the doctrine of 
necessarianism is not meant to cover thought as well as con- 
duct. This distinction would be worth making were it not 
true that we have to make choice of conclusions just as we 
make choice of courses of action. In both cases we may do it 
blindly, that is to say, we may do it without consideration of 
the reasons leading one way or another. Then we certainly 
are in the toils of compulsion. But we may choose reasonably. 
If so, and if there is any cogency in the arguments that I have 
proposed, we may be assured that it is possible to be rescued 
from subjection to the force from behind. 

Men with a theory that differs from the theories of others 
upon a given question like to give a psychological explana- 
tion for the occurrence of such false (?) theories. Let us ask, 
then, how necessarianism could have commended itself to the 
thinkers that have marshalled bold arguments in its behalf. 
In my judgment, this commendation was possible because the 
thinkers in question failed to reflect upon the meaning of this 
very process of reasoning which gave birth to their theory. 
The presuppositions really involved in that process were of 
such a character as to nullify its apparent issue. Experience in 
‘this section of philosophy has not been different from experi- 
ence in other parts of the same field. Man neglects to consider 
how he does his task in his eagerness to get that task done. 


CHARLES THEODORE BURNETT. 
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PRAGMATISM : A New NAME FoR SOME OLpD Ways oF THINKING. 
By William James. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 


Pp. xiii, 309. 


Pragmatism is primarily a name for an intellectual attitude, 
for a method of thought, and should not be interpreted as neces- 
sarily designating a specific philosophical creed. To be sure, a 
considerable body of common doctrine has grown up among prag- 
matists and this material may properly be called the pragmatic 
philosophy. Nevertheless, the term is at present properly appli- 
cable to a point of view and a mode of procedure, rather than to 
a body of metaphysical conclusions. Its enemies give it a bad 
name. Not since the appearance of the utilitarian ethics has a 
philosophical position been at once so roundly abused and so 
stanchly defended. Its more acrimonious assailants allege that 
as .metaphysics whatever is new in it is but a shallow empiricism 
founded upon the ruins of logic, while its pretended novelties are 
mainly plagiarisms from time-honored philosophic systems, and 
its chief stock in trade is an unbridled audacity. Its defenders, 
on the other hand, are loud in its praises 4s a philosophic move- 
ment which promises that for the first time a full and discriminat- 
ing justice shall be done to facts—a promise which positivism once 
made but only partially redeemed. Its disciples uphold it as the 
one philosophic method competent to take complete account of 
the teeming possibilities of reality. It is the only view, they 
assert, which truly apprehends and fearlessly sets forth the crea- 
tive aspects of this reality. For the old-fashioned “set pieces” of 
rationalistic absolutism, it offers living, breathing creatures of 
flesh and blood, fallible and imperfect, but alive and fecund. 
Where the truth really lies amid these divergent estimates of the 
pragmatic doctrine may well puzzle the impartial onlooker. 

One thing is certain, one must go back three or four decades to 
find any intellectual movement which has so stimulated the philo- 
sophic blood in the veins of English and American thinkers. Even 
its enemies are obliged to admit (in deed if not in word) the tonic 
effect of its presence. At all events the flood of vitriolic criticism 
which they have discharged upon it is itself a tribute to the 
virility and importance of the thing attacked. Though certain of 
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its fundamental tenets be as venerable as its antagonists main- 
tain, they have nevertheless been freshly formulated and in a 
thousand ways essentially revitalized. It is not merely a case of 
twice-told tales, otherwise there would be fewer listeners and 
far fewer critics. National lines have been for the nonce largely 
obliterated. Germany, to be sure, has persistently preserved her 
insulation, but Italy has been much affected by the agitation, and 
France only in lesser degree. 

It is surely obvious that in our own country no undertaking of 
the professional philosophers has in recent years appealed so 
strongly to the imagination of metaphysical amateurs, to that large 
body of persons of general intelligence who cultivate a sporadic 
interest in speculative affairs. To the man in the street (the back 
alley of philosophy ) the attractiveness of pragmatism comes at least 
in part from its genial disrespect for the abstractions of philo- 
sophic thought: and its hail-fellow-well-met attitude toward the 
lowliest yellow dog of a fact. It is evidently no respecter of 
persons or traditions. It goes on all fours with the crowd and is 
both pugnacious and game. It makes its more serious appeal to 
the unprofessional public by reason of its avowed effort to adopt 
the temper and the methods of modern science. The more 
highly developed of the sciences aim fundamentally at descriptive 
insight into the behavior of things, and if this behavior can be 
made intelligible, and particularly if it can be subjected to control, 
no great interest is felt in the search for a possible higher order 
of realities lying back of the empirical facts. Now the ambition 
of pragmatism is all of a piece with this disposition of modern 
science. It seeks first and foremost an account of behavior, and 
having gained something which answers in this direction to the 
requirements of practice, it is disposed to regard as idle any fur- 
ther speculation about the. possible ultimates residing behind the 
scenes. 

This mood inevitably gives to pragmatic writing a certain 
buoyant vitality and spontaneity which is extremely alluring. It 
conveys a sense of intellectual resiliency which invites confidence 
and fortifies courage. The fresh breezes of vital fact blow so 
freely through Professor James’ pages that, despite the exhilarat- 
ing stimulation which one experiences, one is at times left sadly 
out of breath. The close and stuffy atmosphere of the traditional 
philosophy has been exchanged for the large air of life itself. 

Professor James opens his case with an indictment of the pre- 
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vailing philosophic systems, particularly those of rationalistic pro- 
clivities. Indeed, we are never long deprived of the merry sound 
of the belligerent shillalah ringing lustily about the shoulders of 
the unfortunate rationalist, whom Professor James belabors at 
every turn with rare gusto. Possibly we are here encountering 
the influences of his Hibernian ancestry. In any case, he finds 
that the philosophies of an empirical character, although they keep 
close to fact, are commonly irreligious, and so fail of satisfying 
an important part of the human demand laid upon a philosophy: 
whereas the more rationalistic and religious-minded cults preserve 
an alocfness from fact which renders them hollow, unreal, and 
repellent, both to science and to common sense. In pragmatism 
he finds a method which promises a philosophy that can be 
religious with the best of the rationalisms, and nevertheless cherish, 
with empiricism, the most sensitive reverence for fact. 

This hopeful note reminds us that philosophy with the courage 
of eternal youth is always starting her career afresh, casting off 
the old outworn rags and decking herself forth in new garments 
of.seeming beauty and worth. Pragmatism is the last costume in 
which she has attired herself. That it will endure to the end of 
her journey, who can say? 

What then is the pragmatic procedure? Professor James says 
that it stands for “The attitude of looking away from first things, 
principles, ‘categories,’ supposed necessities; and of looking 
towards last things, fruits, consequences, facts” (p. 54). Prag- 
matism “agrees with nominalism, for instance, in always appealing 
to particulars ; with utilitarianism in emphasizing practical aspects ; 
with positivism in its disdain for verbal solutions, useless ques- 
tions, and metaphysical abstractions’ (p. 53). “Rationalism 
sticks to logic and the empyrean. Empiricism sticks to the ex- 
ternal senses. Pragmatism is willing to take anything, to follow 
either logic or the senses, and to count the humblest and most per- 
sonal experiences. She will count mystical experiences if they 
have practical consequences. She will take a God who lives in 
the very dirt of private fact—if that should seem a likely place 
to find him” (p. 80). These quotations exhibit in the most 
graphic manner the temper and drift of the pragmatic position 
as Professor James advocates it. 

In his early chapters the author offers some illuminating 
examples of pragmatic procedure in connection with the examina- 
tion of such categories as substance, matter, the soul, design, and 
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free-will, and in a special chapter he attacks single-handed the 
oldest and most protean of the problems of philosophy—the prob- 
lem of the one and the many. From this conflict, be it said, he 
brings forth triumphant a somewhat battered pluralistic doctrine, 
a doctrine which holds that, although we May live in a real 
universe, there is at present no compelling reason for feeling cer- 
tain that we have about us an order which either is, or ever will 
be, wholly unified. 

On the question of the important categories, such as space, 
time, causality and the like, he takes a somewhat Spencerian posi- 
tion, holding that these mental devices for manipulating experience 
are presumably the inventions of some early human genius, which 
have survived because of their practical usefulness in enabling us 
to get about successfully in our world. That they have any such 
immanent and inseparable connection with the nature of mind, 
as Kant maintains, he utterly scouts.1 

Pragmatism means the effort to discern philosophic truth by 
submitting hypotheses and beliefs to the test of practice. That 
one is true which survives this appeal by showing itself fit to 
guide us amid the exigencies of actual experience. Any two 
doctrines which lead to identical conduct and consequences are 
in essence one and the same. At first blush this sounds like a 
new deification of the philosophy of common sense, and so in a 
measure it is. But it isa common sense which would have scanda- 
lized Reid and his Scottish followers, for, as we shall see in a 
moment, it manifests but scant respect for a fixed order of any 
kind, whether this be thought of as mental or physical. 

When applied to the interpretation of many of the older and 
more familiar philosophic problems, it is undoubtedly helpful in 
the emphasis which it lays upon the discovery of concrete and 
specific consequences to be apprehended from one or other of the 
possible solutions of these problems. That, in reaching these solu- 
tions, it can in any way dispense with the devices of an intellectu- 
alistic kind, which have hitherto been fashionable in both science 
and philosophy, by no means follows. In other words, the appeal 
to results in practical experience is in no sense equivalent to the 





*Professor James is far less successful as a wrecker than he is as a 
builder. His criticisms of rationalism, especially of Kantianism, are 
couched in a slap-dash manner, which makes most diverting reading, but 
in the reviewer's judgment they are often quite wide of the mark. 
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banishment of rationalistic considerations. Nor do the pragma- 
tists mean that their view shall be so interpreted, for they recog- 
nize thoroughly that practice, concretely taken, involves rationalis- 
tic elements, quite as inevitably as it does motor elements. Their 
constant insistence is, however, wisely and rightly, that we must 
always and again carry back into the stream of actual human 
life the results of our philosophic speculation, in order that we 
may there subject them to what is their most crucial and signifi- 
cant test. It is against the anemic and devitalized abstractions 
of rationalism that the pragmatist rails, and if rationalism has in 
reality allowed any of its abstractions to become thus disconnected 
with the vital facts of experience, it is quite certain that the 
pragmatic bogey-man will get them. 

The doctrine which is most likely to give pause to the average 
lay reader is Professor James’ account of the nature of truth. 
His philosophic critics find it difficult to discover respectable words 
in which adequately to voice their sentiments on the subject. A 
few quotations may best set forth what this view is. “The ‘facts’ 
themselves meanwhile are not true. They simply are. Truth is 
the function of beliefs that start and terminate among them” 
(p. 225). “Truth is made, just as health, wealth, and strength 
are made, in the course of experience” (p. 218). “Truth makes 
no other kind of claim and imposes no other kind of ought than 
health and wealth do” (p. 230). “ ‘The true, to put it very 
briefly, is only the expedient in the way of thinking, just as ‘the 
right’ is only the expedient in the way of our behaving”... 
“expedient in the long run and on the whole, of course” (p. 222). 
“Truth in science is what gives us the maximum possible sum of 
satisfaction, taste included, but consistency both with previous 
truth and with novel fact is always the most imperious claimant” 
(p. 217). “You can say of it then either that ‘it is useful because 
it is true,’ or that ‘it is true because it is useful’” (p. 204). “Truth 
happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events” 
(p. 201). “The reasons why we call! things true is the reason 
why they are true, for ‘to be true’ means only to perform this 
marriage function” 7. e., marrying previous parts of experience 
with newer parts (p. 64). “Truth is what we say about them,” 
(7. e., new contents) “and when we say that they have come, truth 
is satisfied by the plain additive formula” (p. 62). 

Obviously it would be easy to travesty these statements as a 
pronunciamento favoring truth as dependent upon the caprice of 
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the individual mind which in its leisure moments takes the trouble 
to pronounce certain things true and others false. All the stark 
rigidity of truth, as ordinarily thought of, is gone, leaving a merely 
invertebrate mass devoid of any informing purpose. Not such a 
protoplasmic jelly is the truth of science and religion, however 
it may fare with the modest little truths of common sense and 
commonplace human nature. At least such is sure to be the first 
reaction of the normally hard-headed person. 

The view which the author is here defending is one which ap- 
pears to magnify into truth itself the method by which we ascer- 
tain truth and fest it. Unquestionably, we get our truth from 
rough actual experience and equally, without question, we test 
it by its adequacy to experiential demands. But it is not so clear 
to the ordinary mind that the nature of truth is exhausted by any 
such account of it. There is a core of reality upon which our pre- 
dications of truth and falsity must inevitably be grafted, and to 
which they are in part relative. In other writings, Professor 
James has more fully recognized this fact. There is, to use his 
own word, a “grain” in things against which we cannot go if we 
would. To this stubborn grain in things his present exposition 
does scant justice. The world out of which we construct our truth 
is not wholly fluid. There is in Mr. Schiller’s phrase “a primary 
reality” which is in part given, whether we will or no, and 
although we refashion it in many ways to our own ends, we 
never get entire power to determine its nature. [Professor James 
might well urge that in fairness quotation should be made of cer- 
tain passages in which he more explicitly recognizes the signifi- 
cance of “old truth” and “funded truth.” The reviewer’s point 
touches, however, not so much the author’s attitude toward old 
truth, although this does not appear to be always consistent, as 
it does his conception of the part played in the formation of any 
truth whatsoever by the non-human element in it, the element 
over which we have no complete control.] 

To illustrate: We may interpret the events of history as much 
as we like, and the successful interpretations we shall call true 
and the others false, and aside from such success and failure in 
the interpretation, we have no means of determining truth and 
error. But the occurrence of some actual historical phenomenon 
is a sine qua non of the whole interpretative process, and in his 
present work Professor James hardly gives the consequences of 
this fact their proper perspective. Had he done so, many of his 
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sayings would have taken on a far less paradoxical air. In the 
mere occurrence as such, certain predicates are forever excluded 
from truth and certain others forever included, whatever our dis- 
position about the matter. We must, in the first instance, conform 
ourselves to the event, not it to us. That a person called Napoleon 
lived for a time on an island called Elba can never be truthfully 
denied, however possible it may prove successfully to incorporate 
such a false assertion in our practical affairs. That kind of predi- 
cate as true is, by the event itself, rendered forever impossible. 
Even though it should be feasible to conduct successfully our 
purely personal career (a perfectly conceivable hypothesis) while 
asserting that nothing occurred corresponding to the supposed 
event, its reality would not be obliterated, except in our thought, 
and our assertion, though pragmatically true for us, would not 
correspond with the facts. . 

In this connection it seems to the reviewer that Professor James 
has somewhat slurred the social side of the truth-determining 
process, although he has not overlooked it. If all men agreed that 
no such event as the Napoleonic residence on Elba had occurred 
(an error which the historians of a million years hence may well 
make), the positive human outcome might quite well be as though 
the event had not in reality come to pass. Certainly, as a matter 
of fact, what we call truth, is, in most cases, a socialized product 
in which the less acute and less developed minds take advantage 
of the discoveries of the more talented and more widely experi- 
enced. In many cases the interpretation of facts which comes to 
be accepted as truthful is determined by a sort of plebiscite in 
which the verdict of the mass of mankind determines the issue. 
Whether we identify truth with Professor James’ pragmatic edi- 
tion of it or not, it is clear that the method of discovering and 
testing it is more social and less purely individualistic in charac- 
ter than he sometimes makes evident. 

The reviewer goes with the pragmatist entirely so far as regards 
the determination and the verification of truth, and he feels that 
many truths are simply such by virtue of the part which they play 
in human affairs. They refer to phenomena which are interpret- 
able in several ways, and the truth or falsehood of these inter- 
pretations is simply another name for their capacity or incapacity 
to serve certain ends, but surely there is a residual element in all 
phenomena which is not thus subject to utterly flexible interpreta- 
tion. This view may seem to leave one mired in the bogs of an 
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old-fashioned epistemological dualism, a doctrine which is at least 
not ultra-fashionable nowadays, but this is not the place to dis- 
cuss either the ancestry or the posterity of this formula. 

The moral and religious world into which pragmatism gives 
ingress is cast in a heroic mold. It is a world in which there is 
no assurance that righteousness and happiness will prevail. But 
on the other hand, it partially insures against the pessimistic belief 
in the final victory of either blind chance or malicious wicked- 
ness. Professor James entitles it melioristic. It is no doctrine 
for weaklings, nor for those in the extremes of spiritual depres- 
sion. “There can be no doubt that when men are reduced to 
their last sick extremity absolutism is the only saving scheme. 
Pluralistic moralism simply makes their teeth chatter, it refriger- 
ates the very heart within their breast” (p. 293). 

On pragmatic principles this last statement apparently offers a 
clear warrant of superiority to absolutism, for it is in just such 
extremities that men most crave and need the comforts of re- 
ligious faith. If pragmatic meliorism cannot provide a heart- 
satisfying belief for these moments, it is in so far tried by its 
own test and found wanting. Of course, the non-pragmatist will 
urge that what we want under such circumstances, has no bear- 
ing whatever on the question as to what are the true facts. But 
this answer sounds ill in the mouth of pragmatism. 

Professor James draws a picture of an unfinished world in 
which growth is going on everywhere, in which righteousness 
and sin are ever fighting a real battle, and in which the issue is 
ever in doubt. There is here no promise that the Almighty will 
preserve the faithful or give him victory. For that we must look 
to religious absolutism. The brave soldier can but do his duty, 
and, if need be, die. The solid comfort which has always come 
to human souls in the great moments of human agony from the 
conviction that God lives and loves his children, that happiness 
will finally be achieved, that justice will ultimately be done, that 
peace will eventually be gained in a life beyond the grave, is 
not for the pragmatist—at least, not on the usual terms. 
These are convictions which he is free to cherish, but for 
asswrance he can only look to his own unflagging purpose and 
resolution. 

To one already endued with nobility of spirit, this form of 
pragmatism speaks a bracing Stevensonian gospel. But to the 
mean and miserable, to the wretched and downcast, it is but 
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another curse in the cup of despair. No doubt, for one of the 
author’s unflinching moral and intellectual courage such a pro- 
gram is inspiriting and elevating, but to those minted from a softer 
metal it offers a bleak and cheerless prospect, with little to insti- 
gate hope, and nothing to inspire confidence. This is a faith for 
the spiritual aristocracy, and pragmatically tested by the pro- 
letariat, its condemnation is sure. 

In his volume on religious experience the author intimated, 
as he had previously done elsewhere, a faith of a more mystical 
complexion. There is still room for such a faith here, but it is 
badly crowded by the regnant empiricism of a scientific kind which 
pervades the present volume. One who had not read the earlier 
writings of the author, would hardly suspect its existence from 
this book. So swamped is this former leaning of the author, that 
even his overt reference to his €xpositions of it elsewhere serves 
but to emphasize its absence here. 

Professor James fearlessly advocates the view that philosophic 
convictions are the result of temperaments, and that the great 
system makers can ali be divided into either the “tender 
minded” or the “tough minded,” into rationalists or empiricists, 
into intellectualists or sensationalists, optimists or pessimists, mon- 
ists or pluralists. However adequate these divisions, there can be 
little doubt that the pragmatic deductions which the author makes 
in moral and religious directions are colored by his own tempera- 
mental prepossessions. It is not at all clear that a consistent ap- 
plication of the same pragmatic principle to the issues of the moral 
and religious life would not in other hands result in a quite differ- 
ent conclusion. 

In the “Varieties of Religious Experience,” the author himself 
made inferences as to the implication of the experiences of the 
great saints and religious leaders, to say nothing of the experi- 
ences of plainer folk, which were distinctly pragmatic in_ basis, 
and spiritually much more positive in their outcome. They 
looked with much greater confidence than is here disclosed toward 
a view of life in which spiritual affairs play a conspicuous ,éle, 
and in which the life of the soul after physical death is more than 
a speculative possibility. At all events, such was the interpreta- 
tion commonly placed upon the .author’s words. The reviewer 
can only feel that in writing this part of his book the author has’ 
had too much in mind the conventional difficulties which phil- 
osophy has always raised for religious belief, and too little the 
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actual pragmatic warrant for religious faith itself as tested in 
actual life. 

Taken as a whole, “Pragmatism” must be counted a great book. 
No one can read it and escape constant stimulation in his own 
thinking. It freshens and revivifies every topic upon which it 
touches, and even if each tenet in it be proven false, it must never- 
theless be recognized as one of the most serviceable of contem- 
porary works in philosophy by reason of the vivid way in which it 
raises vital issues. Moreover, despite its occasional coquetting 
with paradox, it contains an amazing amount of sheer solid good 
sense. It embodies a courageous and lucid defense of a doctrine 
notoriously unpopular in many professional circles. It reveals in 
a most delightful manner the inner workings of one of the fore- 
most minds of our own time, and in sustained brilliancy of style it 
would be difficult to name a peer. Whether its teachings, like 
those of Socrates, will be adjudged dangerous for the younger 
generation and subversive of good citizenship can only be deter- 
mined by time. Signs are not wanting that the asperity of its 
critics is already softening—especially those who come out from 
behind the screen of anonymous reviews. 

The movement which the book represents suffers most from 
the ordinary faults of youth, 7. e., impatience, precipitancy, and a 
certain raw enthusiasm. Under the mellowing influences of age 
it should take its place among the real progressive factors in the 
history of thought. In any case it is but the focal point of influ- 
ences which radiate from every branch of science and philosophy. 
It is no sporadic phenomenon, no stray meteor in the intellectual 
heavens. It belongs to a larger system, for which the term “en- 
lightened empiricism” may serve as a title. 

JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE CREED OF A LAyMAN. By Frederic Harrison. Macmillan 
& Co., 1907. Pp. vi, 411. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison calls this book a defence of his faith— 
Apologia pro Fide Mea. “I have at no time in my life,” he wrote 
in 1890, in words prefixed to the introductory section, “lost faith 
in a supreme Providence, in an immortal soul, and in spiritual 
life; but I came to find these much nearer to me on earth than 
I had imagined; much more real, more vivid and more practical. 
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Superhuman hopes and ecstasies have slowly taken the form in my 
mind of practical duties and indomitable convictions of a good 
that is to be.” It is his object to explain this statement, and show 
how such a change of outlook not only has taken place in his own 
case, but—one is warranted in adding—can in his view be justified. 

Accordingly he gives a brief account of his early life, at home, 
at school, and at the university, wherein he makes it plain that 
religion was from the first with him a very powerful interest; 
brought up in a high church family, from the influence of which 
he was never withdrawn by a boarding school, being sent as a 
day boy to King’s College School in London, he went still un- 
troubled by doubts, in 1850, at the age of eighteen, to Wadham 
College, Oxford. Here, during the next six years, his belief in 
Christian theology gradually melted away. There was no violent 
crisis, and no antagonism, as sometimes arises, to that which he 
forsook ; it was as much the compromises of critics whom he ad- 
mired within the Christian body as the attacks of those without 
that moved him. To the end he tells us he has retained a love of 
the forms of worship he has discarded; but this could not induce 
him, by any device of waiver or reinterpretation, to continue to 
give his assent to doctrines which had come to seem to him false. 

We are told of the books of Mr. Harrison read at this time; as 
might be expected, they are more numerous than most of us could 
set down for the years corresponding. He avows himself still a 
disciple of the Philosophy of Experience as expounded by Mill in 
his Logic, and of the doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge as 
taught by Herbert Spencer. He read Positive Philosophy, and 
had an interview with Comte in Paris, who told him to study the 
physical sciences; but he was not yet a Positivist. At the age 
of twenty-four he returned to London, and set himself to improve 
his scientific education, reading also the volumes of the Synthetic 
Philosophy as they appeared. He became a barrister, but quitted 
practice in 1870. His readers know, though they are not told, 
how much literary work he has done since abandoning his 
original profession. But the first piece which he published was 
an article on “Essays and Reviews,” entitled ‘“Neo-Christianity,” 
in the Westminster Review for 1860. This article emphasized the 
sceptical tendencies of a book which had at first attracted com- 
paratively little notice, and it was the signal for the breaking 
of the storm. It would seem as if the controversy into which he 
was then drawn helped to precipitate Mr. Harrison’s own opinions. 
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He gives us an extract from his diary, dated January, 1861, in 
which he had written down his then views on questions of religion, 
and though it was not till 1867 that he helped to found a Posi- 
tivist Union, he was pretty much a Positivist when this statement 
was written. “I believe,” it begins, “that before all things needful, 
beyond all else, is true religion;” a man’s worship is said to be 
“the submission of his whole soul to that highest law and Power 
which he can certainly see and know;” and the real grounds of 
truth have been discovered by Auguste Comte. “He has given 
order to the sum of all knowledge—wide enough for all minds— 
deep enough for all hearts—practical enough for all action. In 
this now long since I rest, in this I live. Through this only do I 
hope, and work, and trust. This is my real—my sole—my abid- 
ing religion.” The whole human race is a providence to all its 
members, and there is no other providence. Though the notion 
of some other life after the grave than what Positivism promises 
was not yet perhaps altogether abandoned (the document is ob- 
scure), yet the Positivist view presents itself. “The fate of each 
man is bound up with the destinies of his fellows. As they suffer, 
he suffers; as they flourish, he flourishes; as they live hereafter, 
he lives hereafter” (pp. 39-44). 

The first Positivist school, afterwards known as the Church of 
Humanity, was opened by Dr. Congreve in 1870. Mr. Harrison 
thought that the time was not ripe for such a step, but as it was 
to be taken, he would not refuse his support. When, however, 
in 1879, Dr. Congreve parted company with Pierre Lafitte and the 
headquarters in France, Mr. Harrison could not follow him. An 
English Positivist Committee under Pierre Lafitte was formed, of 
which he was a member and, from 1880 to 1905, president. 

These are the main outward features of the story which Mr. 
Harrison tells. In some thirty more pages he discusses some of 
the main aspects of the Positivist creed; the remainder and main 
bulk of the book consists of reprints. The article on “Essays and 
Reviews” already referred to has been included, under the title 
of “Septem Contra Fidem,” and it is the only thing in this volume 
that is directly destructive; for the rest, there is an article called 
by the same name as the volume, from the Nineteenth Century of 
March, 1881 ; a dialogue in answer to an attack by Mark Pattison, 
of date 1876; another article, from the Nineteenth Century of 
August, 1881, on “Pantheism and Cosmic Emotion;” a short 
account of the “Aims and Ideals of Positivism,” from the North 
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American Review of March, 1901 ; and a number of addresses of a 
character somewhat between that of a sermon and of a speech 
at a school prize-day, given on different occasions at Newton Hall, 
the home of the Positivist community of which he was the head. 
These are interesting as indicating the character of the corporate 
worship which Positivism enjoins. The occasions are various. 
The Day of all the Dead—New Year’s Eve—is one; another the 
Presentation of Infants, corresponding to Baptism; another, In- 
itiation, corresponding to Confirmation ; another, the Day of Hu- 
manity or New Year’s Day; then there are Marriage and Burial; 
and under the title of Destination, a special service in behalf of a 
member of the society returning to work in Burma; there is also 
a Valedictory Address of 1902, reviewing the work of Newton 
Hall, and a specimen report, for the year 1885, of the Positivist 
Committee. 

It will be seen that the contents of the book are rather mis- 
cellaneous, and in some ways it suffers accordingly. It must be 
admitted that the addresses are not in themselves more worth 
preserving than any other sermons or addresses by a man of ability 
at recurrent seasons would be likely to be. Their interest lies in 
the fact that they are specimens of ordinary Positivist religious 
exhortation. Neither again has Mr. Harrison undertaken a sys- 
tematic exposition of the bases of the Positivist doctrine; but 
he has said much upon the subject up and down, and his views 
on religion and worship, providence and a future life, may be 
gathered from the book. Of these it is proper that something 
should be said; and if they do not command assent, none the less 
every reader must feel respect for the charity with which subjects 
so controversial are handled, and for the genuine devotion to high 
aims and to the service of others which has manifestly inspired 
the writer. , 

The philosophic eminence of Comte is assumed rather than 
argued. We are told (1887, p. 354) that “Sixty years ago 
Comte propounded the conception of laws in social evolution. It 
was an idea wholly new in human thought. This idea of Soci- 
ology is now one of the grand axioms of Philosophy. . . . And 
that idea of Evolution, now the watchword of all progressive phil- 
osophy, is itself due to Comte.” What impressed more than any- 
thing upon men’s minds the importance of studying things in their 
development, and the truth that they have had a continuous his- 
tory, was the success with which Darwin traced the stages and 
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conditions of that history in organic species; but surely the im- 
portance of studying developments was taught by others, and 
especially by Hegel, before Comte. As to sociology, we may doubt 
if it has yet entered upon the sure pathway of science; and still 
more, whether in the Comtean classification of the sciences, there 
is not a gulf separating it from the natural sciences that precede 
it quite different from any that separates these from one another. 
By such doubts Mr. Harrison appears unmoved ; just as he accepts 
as proved Comte’s law of the three stages of thought; though, as 
John Grote pertinently urged, even if Comte had irrefragably 
shown that there is a necessary transition from theological through 
metaphysical to Positivist views of the world, that would not es- 
tablish the relative truth, but only the relative date of the three. 
“The philosophers say, or think, if they do not say,” writes Mr. 
Harrison (p. 349), “ ‘till we can show a coherent synthesis of 
all Natural Science, in one plane with an explanation of History, 
and a working scheme of Human Society, till we can show men 
how science supplies a true substitute for Theology—so long as 
there is no other complete Synthesis extant but that of Comte—so 
long as there is no living social community on a purely human 
basis but the Positivist, so long shall we have to wait before we 
displace Comte.’” Would the philosophers admit Mr. Harrison’s 
reading of their thoughts? We doubt it; and would he really 
still believe they thought it? The philosophers do not all of them 
think that “relative knowledge” is knowledge at all. If what we 
know we know only in relation to our faculties, and this makes it 
only true for us, it might perhaps be really false ; though it is hard 
to see how any being (unless he is going to know without faculties 
of knowledge) is to avoid the same condemnation. But those 
philosophers who belong to the Comtean era have usually held 
that, even relatively to human powers of criticism, the Comtean 
synthesis fails to “hold the field.” 

But the central interest of the book is religious, and we need 
not pursue the more metaphysical problems; though we are told 
(p. 224) that “it is playing with the question to offer us anything 
less than a systematic philosophy.” The religion commended to 
us is the religion of humanity, and that we have to understand. 
Humanity is our providence, and it is what we are to worship ; and 
in its life lies our immortality. What then is humanity? Alas, 
it is nothing better than the social organism. “The reality of the 
social organism never could have been doubted since such a science 
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as political economy began. But the laws of its life and develop- 
ment have been long in coming to light. At last this is being done. 
Philosophy has traced the laws of society, whether of its organiza- 
tion or of its progress” (p. 183). We are expressly told 
that the social organism is not a metaphor; it is “the common- 
place of all the scientific thinkers about society. See what Mill, 
or Lewes, or Spencer say.” “If Spencer says so, I accept it,” 
replies the interlocutor in this dialogue—‘the collective energy 
of mankind may be that of a being.” But what is this organism? 
The religion of humanity requires that it should be mankind as a 
whole. The application of the analogy under the formula of evo- 
lution requires that there should be as many social organisms as 
there are competing societies. How could the doctrine of evolu- 
tion be applied to the species man, if there were only one man? 
What would it be more than a Latin word for growth? And 
how many of those events and processes which really constitute 
the modus operandi of growth in the individual take place, not 
metaphorically but literally, in society? “There always stand 
everywhere,” says Mr. Harrison elsewhere (p. 213) “and in the 
last analysis—matter and mind, we cannot conceive the absence 
of either; [this from an adherent of the empiricism of Mill], we 
cannot identify them; we cannot state one in terms of the other. 
Hence, the eternal dualism of all real philosophy, and thereby 
of all true religion; the eternal Cosmos, as the field and envelope 
of the moral life, and that moral life itselfi—the Environment and 
the Life; Man and the Universe; or better, Humanity and the 
World” (p. 213). Is it really meant that the antithesis between 
matter and mind is exhibited in that which positive science traces 
between the organism and its environment? And is the social 
organism a fact of mind or of matter? If of matter, the conse- 
quences are staggering; but clearly that is not meant, for it is 
humanity which is contrasted with the world; yet it cannot be 
denied that the individual organism, as biology treats it, is a fact 
of matter. How then, if one cannot be stated in terms of the other, 
can a fact of mind, like the social organism, have literally and 
strictly the self-same organization as a fact of matter like the bodily 
organism? Mr. Harrison hardly seems to have thought clearly 
on this subject; and another statement strengthens the suspicion. 
“Morally, intellectually, truly, Man stands face to face with 
Nature—not her inferior, not her equal, but her superior, like the 
poet, like the last man confronting the Sun in death. The laws 
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of Nature are the ideas whereby Man has arranged the phenomena 
offered to his senses; the beauty of Nature is the joy whereby he 
grasps the relations of his environment to his own being” (p. 202). 
Beauty is definitely held to be subjective. “What is beauty, and 
harmony, and majesty in Nature? Nothing but what Man sees in 
it and feels in it. It is beautiful to us; it has a relation to our 
lives and our nature. Absolutely, it may be a wilderness or a 
chaos. The poets indeed are the true authors of the beauty and 
order of Nature; for they see it with the eye of genius.” It would 
seem to be implied, therefore, that law in nature is subjective 
too—a difficult position for the Positivist philosophy. 

We have seen then that the justification for speaking of hu- 
manity as an unity lies in the doctrine of the social organism. 
Let us see what kind of an unity it is. It is the Great Being, of 
which the dead and the living alike form a part, and which they 
have helped to create (p. 342). (We may ask in passing, whether 
the dead portions of an individual organism, which it has thrown 
off, continue to form a part of it; if not, here is a grave difference 
between the two.) It is “an External Power dominating our lives, 
to whom every act and thought is equally to be referred” (p. 365). 
It is our Providence and the “largest living power on earth” 
(p. 57). And on the next page it is spoken of as if it had 
a personal mind—‘“the human Providence, with awe and resigna- 
tion, accepts the mysteries which it neither seeks to minimize, nor 
ventures to solve.” “We acknowledge in Humanity the source of 
the best things that we possess, our protector and comforter when 
evil things afflict us, the end and object of our lives and hopes” 
(p. 330). It is an immortal being, though it cannot live without 
us (pp. 282, 294). (What assurance does science give of the 
perpetuity of the human race?) And yet it is “an ideal assemblage 
of human beings, living, dead, and unborn and (presumably) 
without any collective personality or consciousness” (p. 392). It 
is “real, human, sympathetic” (p. 72),—“‘a Power: human, real, 
demonstrable, lovable, one that we can feel with, and work for, 
and learn to understand, who provides for us, and whose good 
we can promote” (p. 227). We confess that we cannot reconcile 
this last relatively sober statement with all that has been quoted 
before it. And when, in support of a hope that in a regenerated 
society humanity may nevertheless one day serve as an object of 
worship, Mr. Harrison goes on to say that “poetry, rhetoric, and 
all emotion are habitually prone to attribute feeling to moral and 
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even to material organisms,” we begin to wonder whether hu- 
manity, as the social organism, does not, after all, belong rather 
to the province of metaphor than of science. 

In all seriousness, if humanity is the sum total of mankind, how 
can it be any more our comforter than our tormentor? Do we 
not owe to our fellows many of the worst evils as well as of the 
highest goods that befall us? Mr. Harrison is not slow to criti- 
cize theology, when facts regarded scientifically will not bear out 
its doctrines; but no scientific view can attribute to human in- 
fluence good only and not also evil for man. Religious faith may 
accept what science cannot prove; perhaps it is part of religion 
in its highest form to believe that “God’s in his heaven. All’s 
right with the world,” at least, that there does exist a security 
for the triumph of good, and a being in communion with whom the 
soul may find peace. Nor is there any doubt that for Mr. Harri- 
son, at least, humanity has in this sense been the basis of religion. 
“On my gravestone—or rather on my urn—I would have in- 
scribed—He found peace.” But he would be the first to allow 
that beliefs may bring peace which cannot satisfy the reason. 

Humanity is to be the object of our worship. What then is 
worship? “Simply the outward expression, the visible emotion 
of Veneration, and of Self-surrender to a Power or Being that we 
love and serve” (p. 234)—“the education of the heart in reverence, 
sympathy, and duty” (p. 362). The child that stoops over its 
mother, and kisses her, at this rate worships her. Mr. Harrison 
has surely taken worship, as he takes religion, if not on its lowest, 
still by no means on its highest level. The proper object of 
worship is that which we recognize to be supreme in the universe: 
not the largest living power on earth, even if humanity be that, 
but the highest in all reality. Hence the impossibility of sepa- 
rating the business of metaphysics from religion, as Mr. Harrison 
would do (e. g., p. 58). Doubtless many religious people, and 
(what is very different) many adherents of many religions have 
troubled themselves little with metaphysics ; it is for lack of meta- 
physical reflection that many forms of religion survive. What the 
religion of humanity may accomplish, in so far as its power rests 
on training and habit and is bound up with appeals to the emotions, 
we would not venture to define.: But this is not what its ad- 
vocates ask for. “Positivism, so far as it is a religion, does not 
seek to be accepted on impulse, or by rapture, under a gush of 
devotional excitement. . . . Being a religion, it is not a thing to 
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be decided by the authority of the learned. Every brain must 
reason it out for itself” (p. 254). A reasoned religion, Comte 
notwithstanding, will never be able to cut itself off from meta- 
physics. It may be hard to define religion; but Mr. Harrison’s 
definitions are not easy to accept. It consists, he tells us (p. 189), 
“in the acknowledgment of a Power without us towards which our 
nature submits, and to whom our energies are devoted” (p. 189). 
“It is a scheme of thought and life whereby the whole nature of 
individual men and societies of men are concentrated in common 
and reciprocal activity, with reference to a Superior Power which 
men and societies alike may serve” (p. 216). The oath of alle- 
giance, taken with enthusiasm, would satisfy the first definition ; 
men’s life under a complete tyranny, the second; but immediately 
after it is the “ ‘consolidation of codperation’ (religion is really 
that and nothing else).” We may ask too in what sense human- 
ity is a “power without us,” since we are parts of it. In one place 
(p.174), it is said that no individual, no generation even, can 
struggle against the course of collective evolution or turn it back 
for more than a season; the course of civilization will at length 
sweep on as an uniform current. That we cannot struggle is per- 
haps but loosely said and not meant. But if enough of us struggle, 
why can we not modify the course of civilization? Surely if hu- 
manity includes us all, its evolution includes our struggles, which 
are not directed against it, and are not in vain; and to suppose 
that it is a power without us and has a current which sweeps 
us all on, and yet is an ideal assemblage, of which we are parts, 
seems to betray some confusion with regard to the relation of 
the individual to the social organism. 

We saw that humanity is the power which protects and comforts 
us, but that we must look elsewhither for that which troubles and 
destroys. An equally arbitrary and unscientific distinction is 
drawn in the Positivist doctrine of immortality—“our real im- 
mortality on earth, as our active lives are carried on by our fellow- 
beings, not only in memory and in love and gratitude, but in act 
and in practical conduct” (p. 56). To call this immortality at 
all may seem to smack of metaphor; for it is neither (as some 
religious minds have conceived immortality) a state we can attain 
to here and now, nor one to which we shall consciously attain 
hereafter. But if it is immortality, the good and the bad should 
equally be reckoned immortal. Such is not Mr. Harrison’s creed. 
The dead “are with us, around us, in us—all of them, but the 
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worthless and the evil, whose worthlessness and evil does truly 
die away in the tide of progress and of good” (p. go). “The 
vicious and destructive energies of man have been on the whole 
abortive, and are more and more absorbed. . . . The good energies 
alone find permanent incorporation in the course of civilization” 
(p.177). “With death all that is not abiding and fruitful sinks 
into oblivion. The good and the true survives and is continued” 
(p. 342).. “Our Heaven... is a Heaven without a Purgatory 
and without a Hell. It is a Heaven, or, more truly, an earthly 
Future on a nobler plane, to which all good men, all good women, 
children, slaves, outcasts, contribute and share, in which even 
the merely useful or the moderately virtuous share, provided their 
evil deeds do not positively outweigh their better deeds” (p. 343). 
And yet we are told how “the lightest word is heard and re- 
membered by a child’s spirit, and fashions it for good or for ill,” 
how “each fresh idea or example comes home to it, forming it, 
expanding it, or sapping its life, nay, it may be, corrupting and 
poisoning its purity” (p. 281). “The nature worshippers” are 
rebuked because “they are blind and deaf to the waste and the 
shrieks which meet the seekers after truth” (p. 201) ; but when 
the humanity-worshippers act likewise, it is all “synthesis” and 
“scientific truth.” So at one moment we are told that “the general 
course of civilization is sufficiently clear for practical purposes” 
(p. 246), at another, it is doubtful whether socialism will or will 
not “strangle Society, and turn Order into Anarchy” (p. 353). 
On the one hand, the faith of humanity “honours the ancient so- 
cieties which have not entered upon the rapid whirl of changes 
that we call Progress, and it honours them for hesitating to com- 
mit themselves to the course of blind confidence in the future, and 
blind contempt for their past” (p. 312). On the other hand, in 
their religion, “the End is Progress ;” but whither, does not seem 
to have been determined. 

The difficulties from which Mr. Harrison takes refuge in these 
quicksands are great enough. So much of what used to be held 
essential to the Christian faith has gone by the board, that one 
may well ask whether with what is left a reasoning man can retain 
Christian fellowship. Much is forcibly said to this effect in the 
article on “Essays and Reviews,” and yet some things are over- 
looked which are crucial in the position there discussed. In par- 
ticular, there is no reference to the character and personality of 
Christ, as giving him a claim to be, before others, a revealer of 
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what is divine. In spite of his learning, his tolerance, his sym- 
pathy with the medieval church and with much in Christian 
forms of worship, Mr. Harrison says strange things about the 
religion of Christianity. “Hitherto ... every religion has ap- 
pealed directly to the emotions or the imagination, but has stood 
sublimely above terrestrial things or the passing cares of men” 
(p. 252). “The religious reformer renders unto Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s, and is absorbed in the higher interests of the 
Soul and its Salvation” (p. 264). “The human type of religion 
must radically differ from the theological type, for it can have 
nothing of the violent, ecstatic, sensational character which is 
inherent in Monotheism” (p. 266). Christian worship unnerves 
us “with ecstatic yearnings” (p 338). “In the days of our dark- 
ness, when we were still under the thraldom of the Old Adam, 
we could not feel this deep incentive to life and ground of hope 
[which the Positivist’s sense of the true immortality of the soul 
furnishes]. Taught to regard the life on earth as a pilgrimage 
in a vale of tears, there was little to do in it which could affect 
an immortality in Heaven, unless it were prayers, hymns, and 
religious ‘exercises’” (p. 56). “Theology with its ideal Heaven 
and unearthly rewards always draws off its devotees from active 
life, treats it as a stumblingblock to godliness, has really nothing 
to say to it, except to hope that it will be saintly” (p. 237). Those 
who are really Christians have surely not all so learned Christ. 
And if it be said that the religious belief of most Christians is 
superstitious, and their practice worldly, we may ask whether, if 
the religion of humanity were to become the creed of millions, 
we could count on its inspiring many with the same unselfish de- 
votion to his fellows with which it inspires Mr. Harrison, or on 
its being part to them of a systematic philosophy. For indeed— 
and this shall be our last point—Mr. Harrison has nowhere con- 
nected the religion of humanity with positive science. He springs 
lightly from the revelation of what man is to the revelation of 
what man should do. “Positivism now simply says (1) The true 
relation of Man to the Universe is the relation proved by Science; 
(2) the source and cause of man’s duty is to be found in a true 
and full knowledge of human nature” (p. 241). Supposing 
science has settled the relation of man to the universe—a large 
assumption—how does it follow that I have any duty to my fel- 
low-men? If that be granted, an understanding of humanity 
and its conditions, that is of “History, Social Philosophy, Morals, 
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the laws of Mind, the laws of Progress” (p. 233) may help me to 
determine my duty; but it cannot be discovered empirically that 
I have any. In one passage (p. 232) to those who say that they 
do not want social affection, Mr. Harrison replies, “Your life will 
be wasted, will finally be miserable; the society around you will 
share your doubts, will go on becoming more disordered till you 
all do feel it. If you cannot feel the charm of social affection, 
you will feel the horror of social discord, of utter lawlessness 
and self-will.” But it cannot be shown that these mischiefs will 
mature in my time; and if it be said that such a man is preferring 
“vice,” “self,” “his lower nature,” we may ask how Positivists dis- 
tinguish between a man’s lower and his higher nature. Both 
exist, and the lower sometimes is more favorable to the individual’s 
survival. If less favorable to that of the social organism, let the 
social organism see to it: deorum injurie dis cure. 

To speak frankly, this book is melancholy reading. Its candor 
and good intention would disarm criticism. The age and literary 
reputation of the author command respect. It is so true that 
man needs a religion that shall at once satisfy his mind, give scope 
to his energies and fill his soul with a worthy object of devotion 
(p. 222), that no one can take any pleasure in discovering the 
futility of the claims which a new religion makes to fulfil this 
threefold need. Yet the religion of humanity, which this book is 
written to commend, fails in every way. It rests, as we have 
endeavored to show, on metaphor, assumption, and confusion. 
“The Religion of Humanity is simply, the Evolution of Man— 
idealized and revealed” (p. 354). This is but a slipshod statement, 
yet it seems to me not uncharacteristic of the volume. 
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LEcTURES ON HuMANIsM, with Special Reference to Its Bearings 
on Sociology. By J. S. Mackenzie, M. A., Glasgow, Litt. D., 
Catnbridge; Professor of ‘Philosophy in University College, 
Cardiff; author of “Outlines of Metaphysics,” “A Manual of 
Ethics,” and “An Introduction to Social Philosophy.” London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1907. 


Professor Mackenzie uses the term humanism in a sense dif- 
ferent from that which Professor James and his friends have 
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tried to attach to it, and a nobler one. He employs it to denote 
not so much a school as a tendency of thought—the tendency 
to explain the universe in the light of and from the point of view 
of human nature—to employ in that explanation the humanistic 
concepts of purpose, end, good rather than the naturalistic con- 
cepts of matter, motion, quantity. It is thus contrasted with both 
of the opposite tendencies to which he gives the names naturalism 
and supernaturalism. It is eventually admitted that the humanis- 
tic explanation of the world is not entirely adequate by itself. A 
true account of the universe as a whole must take account of 
and include those aspects of it which are revealed by physical 
nature and its laws, and it must end in the recognition of some 
being or beings greater than the individual human animal: so 
far it must include the points of view characteristic both of 
naturalism and supernaturalism. But in the final explanation— 
such explanation or comprehension of the whole as is possible to 
the human intellect—the humanistic tendency should, in the 
author’s view, play the largest part. Even science cannot, at 
least when it enters the biological region, get on without the con- 
cept of end or purpose, while supernaturalist explanations of the 
universe are after all based upon facts of human nature; so that 
in the last resort a true philosophy cannot but be humanistic, 
though not in a narrow or exclusive sense. At bottom this rather 
elaborate account may be said to come to this: a true view of the 
universe must be teleological and ethical. . 

The book represents the substance of lectures given by the 
author as Dunkin lecturer in sociology at Manchester College, 
Oxford. Its main object is to suggest the kind of light which 
philosophy, conceived of in this way, may be expected to throw 
upon the problems usually discussed by sociology and sociologists. 
After explaining the contribution of Humanism to philosophy 
itself, Professor Mackenzie goes on to develop its bearings upon 
politics, economics, education, religion. The lectures naturally 
assume very largely the form of a criticism upon various mistaken 
or one-sided tendencies of thought—popular, and in the narrower 
sense of that term “scientific,” thought—which arise from the 
neglect of the philosophical point of view. 

Under the head of politics we have a defence, within its proper 
limits, together with a criticism of the democratic idea. “It is of 
the essence of humanism to think of man as a being with an 
end. This end, moreover, is not something external to his nature, 
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but rather something which exists for himself, and which is real- 
ized, in the main, by the unfolding of his own being. It is the 
growing consciousness of this, more than everything else, that 
has made it impossible for men to recognize any purely external 
rule, and that has often given to the democratic ideal a force 
almost amounting to that of a religion. . . . Now it is hardly 
possible to look at human life in this way without claiming for 
every one who is human that he should have some effective share 
in the regulation of his own life; and in practice this almost in- 
evitably means, among other things, that he should have some 
real voice in the government of his country. When, however, 
this point of view is adopted, it becomes at the same time clear 
that what is really essential is not that the voice of each should 
tell with equal weight, but rather that each should find his place 
as an organic member in the progressive life of humanity” 
(p. 98). As regards education, we find a vindication of the im- 
portance of “humanistic studies combined with a much-needed 
protest against the idea that mere linguistic instruction (be the 
tongues ancient or modern) is really humanistic at all. Under the 
head of religion the most striking of Professor Mackenzie’s ideas 
is perhaps his contention that “anthropomorphism” in its strict 
and literal sense is not really an outcome of humanism in religion, 
but on the contrary is in the main a naturalistic tendency. The 
Jewish religion with its stern interdiction of visible representations 
of the Deity was far more truly humanistic than the religion of 
Hellas, whose humanly envisaged deities were at bottom personifi- 
cations of natural forces. For a true humanism “we single out 
humanity from the rest of the universe, as containing within it the 
highest that we know; but in humanity also we have to make a 
similar selection of that which is worthy of our devotion. This 
inner core, the ultimate divine spark, would appear to be what 
we understand by the supreme good, or the moral ideal; and thus 
the religion of humanity would seem in the end to be identified 
with what has recently been set before us in a simpler and 
more definite way, as Ethical Religion” (p. 183). An elaborate 
criticism of this position would be out of place here; I will only 
remark that, while I am in full sympathy with the general spirit 
of Professor Mackenzie’s “humanism,” its application to re- 
ligion would seem to me to result in a more distinctly “personal” 
theism than he seems disposed to recognize. In what sense can 
the universe be interpreted in the light of the human conception 
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of “end,” unless this end is present to a consciousness which works 
towards this end? 

All that Professor Mackenzie has to say upon social problems 
seems to be very well worth saying and united to its original pur- 
pose. It is eminently calculated for instance to correct the naive 
idea of the Spencerian, or the modern disciple of M. Durkheim, 
who thinks that all sociological problems can be solved by mere 
evolutionary studies of origins, or by the manipulation of statistics, 
without any preliminary thought as to the nature of the human 
mind, its ideals, its relation to the universe which it studies. But 
the lectures range over so large a variety of topics, and treat of 
each so briefly, that a detailed account and criticism of them would 
be difficult, even if there were much (from the present writer’s 
point of view) which called for criticism. To readers of this 
Journat the principal interest of the volume will be in the light 
which the two concluding chapters on “The Limitations of Human- 
ism” and the “Implications of Humanism” throw upon the 
author’s own philosophical position. 

The general outcome of the first mentioned chapter has already 
been indicated. In the second we have first some remarks on the 
importance of the idea of causality, and the tendency of natural- 
istic views of the universe to resolve all distinctions into quantita- 
tive distinctions. The only point which seems to be questionable 
in Professor Mackenzie’s treatment of the matter is a certain 
vagueness about the relation of “quality” to “goodness.” It is un- 
deniable that “the conception of preferability seems to involve dif- 
ference of quality (p. 216),” but there is a tendency to speak as if 
differences of quality necessarily involved differences of value or 
“preferability :” yet surely we might recognize differences of color, 
and even a scale of colors from red to violet, without regarding 
red as preferable to violet or violet as preferable to red. I de- 
siderate here a franker recognition of the doctrine so admirably 
insisted on by Mr. G. E. Moore, that “the good” is a distinct 
concept not resolvable into any other. Then there is a much- 
needed protest against that mechanical view of causality which is 
still dominant in Oxford: 

“Tf, however, we recognize ends as determining factors in the 
real world, it is clear that we must, in some degree modify the 
ordinary conception of causation. . . . The fact is that the ordi- 
nary conception of causation has been completely subverted by the 
progress of the sciences; so that it is hardly necessary to attack 
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it with philosophical criticism” (p. 220). This could not be better 
put; but alas, ancient prejudices die harder in Oxford! There at 
least, people will not see that the universe as a whole cannot be 
regarded as purposeful or as good, if the end at no point whatever 
influences the succession of events. Professor Mackenzie goes 
to the root of the matter in a pregnant note, wherein he remarks: 

“It must surely appear, on reflection, to be a very curious 
prejudice which leads the ordinary consciousness to suppose that 
a thing is sufficiently explained if it can be shown to have been 
pushed, but not if it can only be shown to have been drawn. Yet, 
even in the physical world, the conception that has thrown most 
light on the general structure of the system in which we live is 
the conception of a force of attraction operating, if not at a 
distance, at any rate through a distance. . . . The Platonic view, 
which I am here seeking in a manner to revive, is to the effect 
that the attractiveness of the good may in the end be at least as 
satisfactory a principle of explanation as either physical attraction 
or transference of motion” (pp. 222-3). 

My only difficulty is to see how Professor Mackenzie supposes 
this conception of the good to act. The only mode within our 
experience which can and does exercise causality is through a 
conscious will; yet elsewhere Professor Mackenzie repudiates the 
inference that all causality must be that of a will. Some day 
Professor Mackenzie will, I hope, develop the interesting hints 
which he has here given us into a complete metaphysic. I must 
not, however, pass over without notice the most novel of the 
suggestions which are outlined in this book. He has attempted, 
with all proper apologies for lack of space to develop it, a new 
solution of the time problem. “The simplest way, and I think 
a quite true way of putting it is to say that the order of time 
must be accepted as real, but that its transcience must be regarded 
as illusory. . . . We must, that is to say, think of reality as perma- 
nent, the past and the present portion existing quite as truly as 
the present. But this need not lead us to deny the reality of the 
time-order. The real universe may be a series of events, start- 
ing from a definite beginning and leading up to a definite end 
(or rather, perhaps forming a closed circle in which the end and 
the beginning are identical), even if we deny that the process dis- 
appears when the end is reached” (pp. 225-7). A note adds 
“the last number of the series can hardly be thought of as fol- 
lowed by nothing or by an empty time. It seems necessary, 
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therefore, to think of it as being immediately followed by the 
first number; and we are thus led inevitably to the conception of 
revolving cycles.” 

3ut surely an event which is at once after and before the same 
event involves a contradiction. Or, if that end of the first series 
(and beginning of the second) is regarded as not really the 
same event as the beginning of the first series, but only a similar 
event, the old difficulty comes back again: an endless series of 
similar cycles of events is as great a difficulty as an endless series 
of totally dissimilar events. Professor Mackenzie, like other ex- 
plainers of the time difficulty, has, I fear, simply cut the knot by 
transforming the time-series into some other kind of series. A 
series of events in which the future is looked upon as existing— 
now in the present—‘“quite as truly as the present” has nothing 
in common with time as we know it. Doubtless all ways of look- 
ing at time involve contradictions; but, where we have to admit 
contradictions, we are still confronted with a problem, not a solu- 
tion. Doubtless there must be some way of resolving or “tran- 
scending” them; but that solution is not provided by just saying 
“Be ye transcended.” 

I may perhaps be allowed to add a line or two by way of 
reply to a criticism of Professor Mackenzie upon myself. “When 
Dr. Rashdall, for instance, affirms that ‘a better universe is im- 
aginable’ one would like to know whether the better universe 
that he imagines includes those human excellences which are only 
known of through their development and exercise in relation 
to the difficulties, dangers, and imperfections of the world in 
which we are. If not, how can he be sure that the universe that 
he imagines is really a better one” (p. 236)? I answer that I 
know it by means of that moral consciousness which is the only 
source of knowledge about good and evil, better or worse, that 
I or anyone else can appeal to. Not all the “imperfections” of 
the world have any immediate relation to the human excellences, 
and my point may perhaps best be seen in reference to these. If 
before the evolution of man there had been as much pleasure as 
there was without any of the pain that actually occurred, I cannot 
help pronouncing that such a universe would have been a better 
universe than the universe we know. Professor Mackenzie will 
reply that it is impossible that there should have been the pleasure 
without the pain, and impossible that the human excellences should 
have come without the previous animal suffering.. I have no 
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doubt of it; but had it been possible, I cannot doubt that it would 
have been better without denying the validity of the moral, and 
of a great many other judgments that we actually make. | 
have not denied that the universe is the best of all possible 
universes: an imaginable universe is not necessarily a possible 
universe. 

Professor Mackenzie has written a suggestive, stimulating, and 
thoroughly interesting book. He has given us emphatically a 
multum in parvo; the best compliment that one can pay to such a 
book is to say that it makes one look forward eagerly to a fuller 
development of its leading ideas, chiefly, that is, a development 
of the leading ideas contained in the concluding chapters, such as 
he promises us in the preface. 

H. RasHpact. 


NEw COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Der INTELLEKTUALISMUS IN DER GRIECHISCHEN ETHIK. By 
Max Wundt. Leipzig: Engelmann, 1907. Pp. 103. 


According to Dr. Wundt, intellectualism in Greek ethics occurs 
in three forms. The first of these he traces to the Homeric 
praises of the advantage of cool and clever reflection over pas- 
sionate and headlong action; the second to the sacred knowledge 
of magic formulas by which the various mysteries professed to 
fortify the initiate against the perils and mischances which might 
beset him in the house of Hades; the third to the practical efficiency 
and skill in the management of circumstances which always formed 
so striking an aspect of Greek ideas of “virtue” (or excellence). 
“Homeric,” “mystic,” and “practical” intellectualism are first fused 
together in the Platonic system, and the complete intellectualism 
thus engendered continued (with varying degrees of emphasis) 
to dominate Greek ethics to the end, although the later Neoplato- 
nists revert almost completely to the standpoint of primitive 
magic. All this is worked out in an interesting and suggestive 
way, though it is clear that Dr. Wundt has no great sympathy 
with the intellectualist treatment of ethics, and even ventures to 
call its inability to admit the reality of conscious ill-doing a 
“curious prejudice.” 

Nevertheless it may be doubted whether Dr. Wundt has not 
conceived intellectualism somewhat too broadly to bring out its 
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characteristic flavor. The full oddity of Greek ethics resides 
not so much in the intellectualizing tendencies which he has 
analyzed out, but in the peculiar twist given to them when they 
are combined in the intellectualism of Plato, whose réle is cer- 
tainly not overstated. For it is a mistake to suppose that all 
intellectualizing must lead to intellectualism, or that every pro- 
test against intellectualism is a depreciation of the intellect. The 
real issue in the dispute between intellectualism and voluntarism 
is as to the nature of what is called the intellect. Now all ethical 
reflection is bound to intellectualize in some sense. It is by nature 
intellectual reflection on action. Ethics is not merely an idle 
spectator of the tangled knots our passions weave. However 
much our morality, 7. e., moral conduct, may depend on feeling, 
moral theory (i. e., ethics) cannot be conceived as constituted, 
thereby. We must distinguish, therefore, between intellectualism 
and an appeal to intellection. In point of fact all the 
three tendencies stigmatized by Dr. Wundt extend far beyond the 
borders of Greek ethics. They are natural and world-wide in 
their occurrence and do not elsewhere lead to the Greek para- 
doxes. Hence is it instructive to inquire why in Greece extreme 
intellectualism is evolved. 

It is pretty clear, in the first place, that the facts on which the 
Homeric praise of self-control is a reflection, are quite universal. 
It is everywhere obviously salutary to restrain impulses and to re- 
frain from hasty action. Indeed this fact of experience is the 
chief reason why intellect has been developed at all; why “the rea- 
son” has to contend with and to overcome “the desires” in the suc- 
cessful types of man. It only means man’s recognition of the 
fact that his superiority depends on the development of his in- 
telligence and that vis consili expers mole ruit sua. 

Similarly the ‘mystic’ and “practical’’ intellectualisms are 
at bottom hardly more than recognitions of the vital value of 
religion and science. In all early religions the learning of magic 
formulas, by which man is wishful to believe that he can control 
the mysterious powers around him, plays a great part. But these 
formulas are in no wise the creations of pure reason. They are 
the offspring of man’s wishes, and their intellectual pretensions 
soon vanish when we inquire how they were discovered, how they 
work, and how their grotesque and contradictory behests can be 
combined into a rational system of thought. When thus threatened 
with exposure, they invariably take refuge in mystery, and so 
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betray the thinness of their rational texture. Mysticism claims 
often to be rational, and its attitude is often rationalistic; but 
though it may pretend to know, its “knowledge” will never stand 
rational testing. 

“Practical” intellectualism, on the other hand, has nothing 
mysterious about it. In its origin it is essentially the moral hom- 
age very rightly paid to the skill of the expert who knows how 
to make, and so how to achieve. 

Thus in none of these cases is “‘intellectualism” the real aim of 
an intellectualizing which is thoroughly natural, practical and 
pragmatic in its functioning. The caste-mark of Greek intel- 
lectualism on the other hand is not constituted by the discovery 
(made by all men to some extent) of these uses of the intellect, 
nor even by their combination in a single ethical system; it is to 
be found in the peculiar way in which the Greeks combined them, 
and arrived at an idolatry of useless intellect. 

This achievement must in all probability be ascribed to Plato. 
For the purpose with which, and the sense in which, the Sophists 
advocated knowing were certainly practical; and the historic 
Socrates probably agreed with them in this respect. He did not, 
that is, inquire what virtue or excellence was, in order to rise to 
a contemplation of transcendent ideals. He merely wished to 
improve the regulation of human conduct. And his homely illus- 
trations from the handicrafts were merely intended to suggest that 
morality was a science, in order that men might no longer make 
it a playground of arbitrary opinions. Unfortunately the analogy 
was soon pressed out of all rational shape, though not perhaps 
by Socrates himself. It was taken to mean that virtue was 
in every way analogous to science, and in fact nothing but 
science. Whence it followed inevitably that “incontinence” was 
unthinkable. 

But even these excesses of logical analogy would hardly have 
sufficed to generate a full-blown intellectualism, if Plato had not 
intervened. The exigences of his polemics constrained him to 
identify ethical with epistemological “sensationalism,” and to 
rescue (as he thought) knowledge from human corruptions by 
relegating it to an ideal world of unchanging “forms.” He man- 
aged thereby to throw the centre of gravity of ethics over into a 
transcendent world of dehumanized abstractions, and to set them 
up as the true (but unattainable) objects of human reverence. 
Thus with one stroke he severed the connection between the 
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sensible and the intelligible, between the intellect and its function- 
ing, between the true and the practical, between “theoretic” and 
vital values, between the excellence of the good man and of the 
wise. Platonism is as important for the history of ethics as for 
that of logic. 

Thus the Platonic synthesis was not merely a combining of 
pragmatic intellectualizings; it was the setting up of a highly 
original intellectualism which tried to soar far above all human 
interests, and yet at the same time to uplift man beyond himself 
into a superhuman sphere. As such it could not be a success. 
It was too untrue to life to last, too unkind to man to be ac- 
cepted by men, too incoherent to be translated from the language 
of myth into that of science. But it is no derogation from Plato’s 
genius to admit that he was bound to fail. The wonder is how 
nearly he succeeded, and how indelibly his thought has marked 
all thought that followed. He still dictates most of our moral 
and intellectual prejudices, and in Greek philosophy even the re- 
volts against his influence were too half-hearted to succeed. Thus 
Aristotle no doubt perceived that the facts of life are constantly 
refuting Plato’s identification of the sage with the saint, and 
exhibiting his impotence. But having detected the incongruity, 
he does not reject its premisses; he prefers instead to lapse into 
a dualism between theory and practice, and to maintain that 
nevertheless the sage is somehow a higher being than the merely 
good man. 

The failure of mankind to emancipate itself from the false 
values to which Plato first gave currency, is hardly less striking. 
The discrepancy between the human and the ideal which Plato 
had vainly tried to overcome, and Aristotle had fixed with char- 
acteristic precision, evoked no doubt a practical reply in the shape 
of a widespread refusal to cultivate the philosophies which re- 
fused to concern themselves with the “good for man.” When 
Platonic intellectualism had made it clear that its highest knowl- 
edge had no real reference to human uses, the inference was no 
doubt clearly drawn that, if so, it had no interest for man. But 
though the exaggerated claims of pure intellect were practically 
rebuked by the turning away of men from the philosophies which 
asserted them to other schemes of thought more indulgent to the 
needs of conduct, no theoretic refutation of Plato’s assumptions 
was attempted. Perhaps the Stoics and Epicureans who gained 
great popularity by their interest in human ethics had already lost 
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their theoretic interest too completely to attempt this; at any rate 
they did not contest the theoretic superiority of a highest life con- 
ceived according to the regulation pattern of Platonic intellectual- 
ism. Even the sceptics never dared to doubt that the discovery 
of intellectual contradictions in the working values of life 
amounted to a destruction of their value. Philosophers simply 
refused to recognize that human institutions often continue to work 
in spite of, or even by reason of, the fact that they are infected by 
what may (abstractly) be represented as self-contradiction. It 
is only quite recently that men have come to perceive that the 
fundamental assumptions of Platonic intellectualism are (1) that 
the source of values must be regarded as transcending human ex- 
perience; and (2) that the way to secure such ideals is to put 
them out of relation to that experience. That both these as- 
sumptions are utterly false is what we are slowly coming to sus- 
pect. 
F. C. S. ScHILrer. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE IDEALISTIC CONSTRUCTION OF EXPERIENCE, 
By J. B. Baillie, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 


versity of Aberdeen. London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. xx, 344. 


Professor Baillie is already known to philosophical students 
as the author of a book on Hegel’s Logic, from which it became 
at once apparent that he was a writer of genuine ability who 
had given a great deal of attention to the works of modern 
idealists, more particularly to those of Hegel. Some defects were 
also pretty readily discernible. The exposition was not always 
lucid; and it was somewhat doubtful whether the views put for- 
ward were always quite coherent. The book, however, sufficed 
to raise the hope in the minds of many readers that Mr. Baillie 
would before long produce other works of a similar character in 
which such defects would no longer be apparent. The book now 
before us to some extent realizes these hopes ; but it is to be feared 
that to a large extent it will prove a disappointment. Like the 
previous book, it is in the main concerned with the exposition of 
the Hegelian point of view; and, like the previous book, it is 
characterized by a deeply sympathetic appreciation of that point 
of view, as well as by a competent knowledge of other philosophi- 
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cal positions, and a considerable degree of critical acumen in deal- 
ing with them. But the plan of the work is rather too compre- 
hensive to permit of the thorough treatment of any particular 
points ; and one feels, in consequence, that there is a certain vague- 
ness and inconclusiveness throughout. Fundamental difficulties 
seem often to be rather evaded than solved; and occasionally it 
is even doubtful whether the doctrines put forward can be re- 
garded as forming a quite coherent whole. Notwithstanding these 
defects, however—some of which may lie rather in the reviewer 
than in the author—there can be no doubt that the work is an 
mportant contribution to philosophical literature. 

The general lines upon which the work proceeds may be 
briefly indicated. It contains ten chapters, five of which contain 
the substance of the Shaw Lectures in the University of Edin- 
burgh. The first is introductory; the second discusses Dualism ; 
the third and fourth are concerned with the general nature of 
experience; the fifth is on sense-experience; the sixth is on 
“Understanding and the World of Noumena and Phenomena ;” 
the seventh is on “self-conscious experience ;” the eighth is on 


scientific experience; the ninth is on moral experience; and the 
tenth is on religious experience. The standpoint from which 
these subjects are dealt with is substantially that of Hegel; and 


indeed Mr. Baillie seems to have steeped himself so thoroughly 
in the Hegelian system that considerable parts of his book read 
rather like a translation from Hegel than like an independent 
treatise. He certainly adopts the Hegelian manner and phrase- 
ology to an extent that is unusual among British idealists; and 
the significance of the work would in many places be made much 
clearer if there were some more definite indication as to how 
much of it is to be regarded as Hegel’s and how much as Mr. 
Baillie’s. At the same time, it is evident that a good deal of 
attention has been given to more recent statements and criticisms 
of idealistic positions. In particular, Mr. Baillie seems to have 
been largely influenced by the works of the late Professor Adamson 
and the writings of some of the Pragmatists. Among the latter 
he refers more particularly to the logical work of Professor 
Dewey, who, if he is to be regarded as a Pragmatist, is surely a 
Pragmatist of a very different type from that represented by 
Messrs. James and Schiller, just as the late Professor Adamson 
represented a position very different from that of Messrs. Moore 
and Russell. On the whole, the chief significance of the work 
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of Mr. Baillie seems to lie in the attempt to point out “a more 
excellent way” in idealistic thought than the somewhat half- 
hearted idealism of Lotze, Bradley, and even Bosanquet. This 
more excellent way is suggested by the criticisms of such writers 
as Adamson on the one hand and Dewey on the other, but consists 
substantially in a return to the more strictly Hegelian position, 
If something like this is Mr. Baillie’s design, the present reviewer 
is certainly to a very large extent in sympathy with his aim. No 
writers, it seems to me, are better adapted than Adamson and 
Dewey to lead by their criticisms to a more adequate conception 
of what idealism really means; and I think the chief value of such 
a book as that of Mr. Baillie’s is as an indication of the general 
results to which we might in this way be led. Any student of 
the critical writings of Adamson and Dewey, or again, of the 
criticisms of Kant and Lotze given by Caird and Henry Jones, 
might find it useful to turn to Mr. Baillie’s book for a more posi- 
tive and constructive statement. But it does not seem to me 
that the statements here given are sufficiently clear, coherent, and 
cogent to be of the highest value to such a student. The treat- 
ment is too dogmatic—occasionally one might almost say oracu- 
lar—and the difficulties are not sufficiently brought forward and 
discussed. 

It will be seen, from the acount given above, that only a com- 
paratively small part of this book falls strictly within the province 
of a journal of ethics. The last two chapters are those that 
may be expected to have the most direct interest for our readers. 
Chapter IX is mainly concerned with the universality of the self 
as the basis of the social unity. On the more critical side, the 
inadequacy of the Kantian conception of the moral order is well 
brought out. But here, as throughout the book, one is con- 
scious of a certain vagueness in the treatment. One wishes 
that the difficulties involved in the relationship between the 
individual and society, in the antithesis between moral order 
and moral progress, and the like, could have been more fully 
considered. 

The concluding chapter is concerned with the various phases 
in the development of the religious consciousness, in which three 
main stages are recognized—“The Religion of Nature,” “Religion 
of the Moral Order of Experience,” and “Religion of the Spirit.” 
Religion, Mr. Baillie maintains, “is more than morality, and goes 
beyond moral experience altogether.” “In religious life,” he 
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further states, “spirit is not merely all reality, but the point of 
view of the absolute reality is deliberately and consciously adopted 
as an attitude of experience. In religion man places himself at the 
point of view of God’s spirit, and looks, thinks, feels, and acts 
in the ‘sight’ or in the ‘light’ of it.” “We must not,” however, 
“suppose that in religion the finite mind suddenly becomes God. 
To be one with God consciously, to take up the position of abso- 
lute spirit, is possible without man being God. Man is the re- 
ligious being, not God. In religion man merely takes up the 
attitude in which spirit, the supreme reality, is for itself: he is at 
the point of view of that spirit; that is all.” “Strictly speaking,” 
again, “so far from religion being purely anthropomorphic, it is 
the sphere where man is really deanthropomorphised. His peculiar 
characteristics as man are even eliminated altogether.” “We must 
not suppose, further, that religion is one thing and the life of 
absolute spirit another. The life of absolute spirit appears just 
in religious consciousness. It shows itself to consciousness quad 
spirit, because itself is spirit, and that is all reality. The con- 
sciousness of it is religion. The expression of its content is the 
active life of absolute spirit. These are merely two sides of the 
same process, the same phase of experience. Hence, on this view, 
religion does not so much create the idea of absolute spirit ; rather 
absolute spirit creates the religious life. It appears to the con- 
scious life of spirit.” 

I have given these passages in Mr. Baillie’s own words, because 
I must confess that this part of his book is one of those that I 
find it most difficult to make coherent or intelligible. Sometimes 
I can hardly even follow the grammatical structure of the sen- 
tences. For instance, I cannot feel quite sure what is the ante- 
cedent of “it” in the last sentence that has been quoted. It seems 
to me, moreover, that the lack of clearness in expression, both 
here and in some other places, is not accidental, but is the counter- 
part of a want of clearness in the view that Mr. Baillie is seek- 
ing to set forth. He seems never to have thoroughly considered 
the question as to the relation between the finite and the infinite 
in human experience, or in other words, as to the sense in which 
man is God and the sense in which man is to be distinguished 
from God. And so far as I can judge, it is the lack of clearness 
on this point that is mainly responsible for the difficulties that 
are to be found throughout Mr. Baillie’s work. 

The closing sentences of the book are, however, even “darker” 
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than those that I have just quoted. “It is by philosophy that all 
the processes of experience (religion among them) are con- 
structed. The development of experience as a whole attains its 
end in the realization of that mode of experience (philosophy) 
by which all experience has been evolved. The culmination of 
an absolute idealism is the justification of the idealistic position 
itself, as the ultimate form of knowledge.” This surely would 
“want a Delian diver.” 

My impression is, in general, that Mr. Baillie has here been 
making rather too ambitious an attempt. It is no doubt natural 
that any writer in whom the constructive impulse is strongly de- 
veloped should wish to see how the results of philosophic thought 
look as a whole. But, having once done this, it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Baillie will now turn his attention to more special prob- 
lems, and will attempt to develop them with greater clearness 
of exposition and with a more adequate sense of the difficulties 
that they involve. 

J. S. MAcKENZzIE. 

University CoLLece, CARDIFF. 


THE NATURE AND PuRPOSE OF THE UNIVERSE. By John Denham 
Parsons, of the Society for Psychical Research. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1906. Pp. 561. 


Of this portly volume it seems desirable to give some idea in 
respect of scope and design, before saying anything as to execu- 
tion. Forty-two chapters are comprised in its seven parts. These 
latter include treatment of such topics as definitions of soul, sub- 
stance, life, future hope, relations of body and mind, the resur- 
rection, reincarnation theories ; present day facts as to the material 
universe ; psychical research ; and general conclusions as to man’s 
place and pilgrimage. It will thus be seen that the work repre- 
sents a large amount of varied reading, besides much thinking. 
Many good things are to be found in it, albeit it contains things 
that are odd and fantastic. The worst thing, perhaps, about the 
work is its style, which does the treatment grave injustice. Sen- 
tences interminable and involved, requiring, as often in German 
translations, to be split up into three, are of continual recurrence. 
But this drawback must not be allowed to detract from ap- 
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preciation of many excellent features of the work, taken in 


whole. 
In this JouRNAL, reference must be mainly to ethical aspects of 


the work. But it may first be allowed to remark the interesting 
character of many of the observations on a wide range of topics 
in philosophy and life. Take, for example the definition of 
genius (p. 380) as of two kinds; (1) that which is easily and 
early developed,“due to abnormal ease in setting up automatisms,” 
and, as a rule, “of value to its possessor” only from social or 
financial “point of view,” and (2) the kind “which is neither early 
nor easily developed, is not due to abnormality of any description, 
is always the result of continuous sanity of choice and persistent 
self-development, contributes largely to the progress of mankind, 
and is of value to its possessor and exhibitor as raising him or 
her to a higher intellectual level.” Genius, too, he tells us (p. 
379), is the result of the “subliminal consciousness”—a favorite 
theme of the author—being in the ascendant. 

In the ethical sphere, the real significance of finite personality, 
of freewill, and of immortality are among’ the author’s main in- 
sistences. He insists as to personality, that “personality is unity ;” 
that, “from the point of view of conceivable progression,” finite 
personality “is not so much finite as infinite” (p. 336) ; that per- 
sonality is “an ideal” (p. 338), “a mental condition’—‘“a slowly 
evolved, intricate, historical, uncopyable, inalienable condition” 
(p. 336). With the author’s aim to preserve the integrity of 
finite personality, in the real world of space and time, whether 
against pantheistic tendency in religion or absolutist tendency in 
philosophy, one cannot but sympathize, but it is quite impossible 
to admit that much has been made of the attributes or implications 
of ethical personality in this work. 

As to freewill, the author says (p. 111), “how morality can 
exist if freedom of will do not exist, it is particularly difficult to 
see;” “wherever mental personality exists, there, also is to be 
found moral responsibility” (p. 427) ; “though freewill is indubi- 
tably ours, to be ‘master of our fate’ and ‘captain of our soul’ 
something more is needed than the determination to strike a 
heroic attitude on the bridge when the ship seems in danger ;” 
“we must ‘live the life;’” “only what we persistently will, day by 
day and year by year, really determines our action under any 
given circumstances.” These insistences may serve to show in 
what sense the author claims to hold freewill, which, to be of 
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any worth, must doubtless be no abstract possibility, but an 
achieved freedom, as he insists. But, again, it cannot be pretended 
that he has done much towards a philosophical presentation of 
the ethics of freedom. It will readily be understood how, in 
the matter of responsibility, our author holds man responsible 
“for his action and inaction as regards inherited tendencies, as 
also for the tendencies created in himself as a cumulative result 
of the continual exercise of his power of choice” in respect of 
suggestions (p. 422). 

In matters of ethical teleology, Mr. Parsons gives “the purpose 
of the totality of things’—“the eternal purpose underlying crea- 
tion” (p. 512)—a refreshingly bracing turn, in respect of the 
phenomena of pain, when, in marked contrast to much modern 
whimpering and sentimental writing, he says:—“It (pain) is the 
best gift of the infinite to the finite. It is the normal guardian 
of the finite from the abnormal, an essential instructor of the 
mind, the often needed inducement to make fuller use of life, the 
evolver of reason, the architect of character, the foundation of all 
sympathy worthy of the name, and the one and only basis upon 
which nobility of soul can be built” (p. 513). This seems a 
fairly good list of merits, albeit a little hard to subscribe to in our 
most painful hours and pessimistic moods. 

In a work of this kind, it has seemed more desirable to give 
some insight into the real scope and design of the work, rather 
than deal mainly with matters of criticism. But its manifold 
points of learning and interest can scarcely be set forth in a 
review. 

James Linpsay. 


KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 


A Directory OF THE CHARITABLE AND BENEFICENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF Boston, together with legal suggestions, laws applying 
to dwellings, etc., compiled by the Associated Charities of 
Boston. Fifth edition. Published by the Old Corner Bookstore, 


Boston, 1907. Pp. 504. 


Dr. Emil Muensterberg, the president of the Department of 
Public Charities of Berlin, has been giving us his impressions of 
American charity. “The involuntary feeling came over me,” he 
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says, “that this filth, this misery, and this degradation were alto- 
gether beyond redemption. And when I heard patriotic Ameri- 
cans lamenting the sway which politics hold over government and 
legislation, when I came over and over again upon testimony to 
this sway .. . then it almost seemed to me as though all the 
good and unselfish instincts of society were being irretrievably 
crushed beneath the lust of money and of power. The radiance 
that emanates from all that is being done by those enthusiastic 
philanthropists seemed to me but as the feeble torch with which 
a naturalist enters a newly discovered cave; its dim light can do 
very little to disperse the gloom.” 

A volume like that before us is in a sense a review of the forces, 
paid and volunteer, enlisted in the struggle against the misery and 
degradation which seem so overwhelming to our German visi- 
tor. Twenty years ago the same society issued its first directory, 
a little book of 182 pages, or of something over one third of the 
size of the issue of 1907. This present edition lists 1,424 agencies, 
including 147 mutual benefit societies, 322 trade unions, and 15 
savings banks. Fifteen years ago the list included 820 agencies. 
This enlargement may be partly a mere matter of greater inclu- 
siveness in the plan of the directory, but it undoubtedly repre- 
sents also a very considerable increase in the number of persons, 
the amount of money, and especially in the variety of methods 
employed in this modern crusade. 

The mere growth of the population might be expected to be ac- 
companied by some increase in the bulk of charitable endeavors. 
Our unprecedented immigration, with all the special claims that it 
implies, and above all, the ever greater congestion in cities and in- 
dustrial centers, make it sometimes seem as though, like Alice 
through the looking glass, we had to run as hard as we could in 
order to stay in the same place. 

Is this increase of philanthropic effort, then, merely a symptom 
of increasing need, or does it represent an advantage won? Is 
the struggle so far a defeat—or at best a drawn battle—or can 
we note gains? 

We have no statistical measures for the things that we most 
want to know, but it is reassuring so far as it goes to find that in 
Massachusetts, the state, city and town poor, other than the insane, 
were in 1905, 107 in 10,000, whereas in 1885 they were 12g in 
10,000. So, too, the average number of families dealt with by 
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with 1890 was one family to about 111 persons living in Boston 
in that year. The corresponding figures for the five years ending 
with 1905 were one family to about 130 persons. 

To get at the significance of such figures our situation must 
be taken into account. What should we think of a primary school 
teacher who should lament: “See how little the illiteracy of the 
town decreases despite all my efforts. Twenty years ago I had 
a class of thirty children who could neither read nor write, 
To-day, after all these years of teaching, here are still thirty 
absolutely ignorant little pupils.” To a considerable degree, 
social workers, of our ports of entry cities especially, are like 
the teachers—they are helping successive relays of newcomers 
on to their feet in the strange land to which they have come, and 
are graduating them into a higher standard of living. 

More important than facts as to the numbers of persons need- 
ing help is any indication of the plane on which the life of the 
community goes on. The best available measure of degrees of 
filth and degradation is the death rate. What does this show? In 
the period 1885-1905 this fell in Massachusetts from 19.61 per 
mille to 16.8, and in Boston from 24.6 to 18.5. 

Granting that figures are at best but a meager indication of the 
facts, what is the report of the workers themselves? Professor 
Muensterberg, in spite of his dismay at our situation, himself says: 
“No one who has seen and conversed with those who are at the 
head of the charity organization societies and the settlements, or 
who has been present at their meetings and assemblies, can fail to 
be aware that the prevalent spirit is one of youthful enthusiasm 
and unwonted idealism. They combine a just insight into the 
realities of life with a hopeful and indomitable conviction that 
things can and are bound to improve, and that the lines along 
which their nation is developing tend upwards.” 

A part, though only a part, of this optimism may be due to the 
more or less conscious closing of the eyes to the gravity of the 
situation in the interest of cheer and courage in work, and to the 
fact that the American public requires to be fed on encourag- 
ing reports, and that a confessed doubt might entail lessened sup- 
plies of money and helpers. 

On the other hand, genuine courage and hopefulness are main- 
tained in the face of a self-imposed task of incomparably greater 
difficulty than the one originally undertaken. At first the chari- 
table said: “Let us relieve the suffering as far as we can.” Then 
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their aim grew to be to “help people in such a way that they may 
learn to help themselves, and along with self-respect develop their 
powers of self-support.” 

But neither of these purposes represents the attitude of the 
leaders of to-day. Already in 1890, Professor Marshall was writ- 
ing, in his sober “Principles of Economics,” of the “hope that 
poverty and ignorance may gradually be extinguished,” of the 
“question whether it is really impossible that all should start in the 
world with a fair chance of leading a cultured life free from the 
pains of poverty and the stagnating influences of a life of excessive 
mechanical toil.” 

With these words of the greatest living English economist, con- 
sider the utterance of Dr. Devine, of New York and San Fran- 
cisco, probably the most famous representative of charity organi- 
zation. In his noble address as president of the Thirty-third Na- 
tional Conference of Charities, he said: The method of modern 
philanthropy “is radical, to strike hard with every weapon which 
is at hand against the organized forces of injustice, corruption 
and predatory greed. . . . Other tasks for other ages. This be the 
glory of ours, that the social causes of dependence shall be de- 
stroyed.” 

This new conception of the object to be aimed at is bringing to- 
gether in fruitful codperation, not only the so-called social workers, 
but political reformers, journalists, educators, doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, and ethical leaders, labor men, writers, and dreamers, 
and, indeed, the intelligent, public spirited, and humane in all 
ranks. The trade union attacks one side of the work, the socialist 
another, the directors of the Sage Fund another, the settlement 
another, the charity organization society another still, yet all are 
fellow workers. 

It is characteristic that in the volume before us the growth is 
in the constructive and reform enterprises rather than in the relief 
agencies. In the edition of 1891 one settlement is announced— 
not under that name—as about to be opened in Boston. Sixteen 
years later there are sixteen, one for each year! Societies like 
Mr. Lee’s Massachusetts Civic League, or the Consumer’s League, 
movements like those against tuberculosis and child labor, have all 
grown up during the period, and this is typical. 

This ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone. The care and intelligence with which this directory has 
been prepared, making it a most useful book of reference, even to 
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persons outside the charitable field, is one proof of many that, in 
the large ambitions of social reformers, the necessary and unexcit- 
ing work of attending thoroughly to details is not being over- 
looked. 


EMILY GREENE Ba cu. 


Wellesley College. 


SwEATED INDUSTRY AND THE MIn1iMuM Wace. By Clementina 
Black, with an introduction by A. G. Gardiner (chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Anti-sweating League, 
1907). London: Duckworth & Co. Pp. xxiv, 281. 


That the conditions which we associate with the term “sweat- 
ing” constitute a gigantic evil none could deny, but persons will 
be found who have the hardihood to dispute whether the lines of 
analysis made popular by Kingsley quite exhaust the explanations 
which might be offered. Generally diagnosis and prescription 
are so closely associated that it will not be irrelevant to dwell 
somewhat upon the former. Is it plausible that the sole or chief 
cause is a steady pressure exerted upon weak labor whereby in 
the first place its earnings are pressed beneath its marginal worth 
and in the second place its marginal worth is reduced by lack of 
nourishment to the level of its earnings? If so a State-imposed 
minimum wage might cure sweating. But if not the observance 
of such a rate would mean the dismissal of all who were not worth 
it. It is true that some of these would see that they were worth 
it, and that a larger proportion of the next generation might be 
made worth it, but for the present the reaction upon the minimum 
wage, if it were made moderately high, would be exceedingly 
serious. The real truth is that the bulk of these sweated people 
are not worth more to employers, or appreciably more, than they 
get. They compete with machinery, they are untrained, they are 
in part mentally or physically defective, they are immobile. They 
are here now and the choice is between their earning pittances or 
nothing. Why decree that they shall earn nothing? If it is plain 
that the real cure as regards the next generation is to prevent 
persons from being such in themselves or in such positions that 
they have only this low value, why try to effect it by the indirect 
and uncertain method of the national minimum wage? 
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The problem is more complex than many who advocate this 
method suppose, but it is not insoluble. Miss Clementina Black 
has not solved it. She seems to me to believe too firmly in the 
‘unlimited competition’ argument and to trust too much to methods 
of levering' up wages directly. But if Miss Black is mistaken in 
her drift, she is not a blind advocate. She is alive to the diffi- 
culties which have been experienced in the Australian colonies, 
though she writes “Happily there are signs (in the United King- 
dom) .. . of a growing inclination to seek the remedy along 
the lines of endeavor marked out by our colonial brethren.” And 
her survey of existing facts is excellent—though I must disagree 
as to the adequacy of her analysis—and evidently written with 
unusually detailed knowledge. 

S. J. CHAPMAN. 


UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


COLLECTIVISM AND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. By Emile Vander- 
velde: Labor Independent Party, London, 1907. 


“We shall soon be no longer able to eat, or drink, or dress 
ourselves, or consume anything whatever without paying tribute 
to some trust.” M. Vandervelde sees in this growing tendency 
towards concentration and socialization a gradual eviction of 
personal and isolated property. Recognizing, however, that under 
an absolute monarchy or a controlling oligarchy, the exploitation 
of the public services may run directly counter to the interest of 
the greater number, he contends that socialism is the only hope 
of collectivism, and must come. 

The work is ably written, and is more moderate in tone than 
those of any other socialist leader of the same standing. In com- 
mon with his party M. Vandervelde depreciates and totally mis- 
interprets the individualist claim to the “wages of abstinence” 
and the “wages of the superintendence,” although socialist leaders 
are themselves taking these wages from their followers, and, there- 
fore, from their point of view exploiting them; but he recognizes 
that “a new social organization founded on justice must be ac- 
complished without a single injustice.” He would begin by exact- 
ing that “all collateral inheritance should be annulled, every inher- 
itance without direct heir to become the property of the com- 
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munity,” and by “limitation of direct inheritance by testament.” 
One serious misprint should be corrected in the next edition. On 
page 182, the subsection should read, Expropriation without In- 
demnity, not with indemnity. 


H. Osman NEwWLAnp. 
LONDON. 


LaBor AND CapitTaL: A letter to a labor friend. By Goldwin 
Smith, D. C. L. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907. 
Pp. 38. 


Professor Goldwin Smith’s little essay is sensible and stirring, 
and though the analysis exhibited is seldom profound, the right 
suggestive note is frequently struck as if by intuition. That we 
suffer from the operative’s lack of control over conditions is ad- 
mitted and the value of standing trade conferences is hinted 
at. The parts dealing with profits will hardly prove satisfactory 
to working-class readers. The question is not whether the em- 
ployer ought to be paid at all, but whether he ought to get so 
much. On page 24 Professor Goldwin Smith seems to confess 
that in this matter something is amiss, but he fails to hit on the 
solution of opportunities to rise, educational and otherwise, being 
more evenly spread. The cure is the emergence of more capacity 
in the higher walks of life, which would increase the sum total 
of wealth and at the same time raise the ratio of wages to earn- 
ings of management. In the criticism of socialism there is nothing 
new, but the most telling points are made—“Without freedom and 
personal choice of callings, how could there be progress? . . . Can 
the government pick out inventors, scientific discoverers, etc.? 
By what standard will it measure remuneration?” And attention 
is with equal insight directed to the fundamental defect of settling 
all wages by arbitration or wages boards. 

In general the writer’s attitude is sympathetic to the wage-earn- 
ing classes, and rebuke and plain speaking can easily be borne 
from one who stood by the trade unions after the Sheffield atrocities 
and supported Joseph Arch. The style, needless to say, is direct 
and picturesque. 


S. J. CHAPMAN. 


UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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SocioLocicAL Papers, Vox. III. Published for the Sociological 
Society by Macmillan & Co., London, 1907. 


The mere enumeration of the contents of and contributors to 
this volume is sufficient to indicate the wide scope and high quality 
of the work which the Sociological Society is undertaking. “The 
Biological Foundations of Sociology,” by Dr. Archdall Reid; 
“The Sociological Appeal to Biology,” by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson; “Sociology as an Academic Subject,’ by Professor 
Wenley; “The Russian Revolution,” by M. G. DeWesselitsky ; 
“A Civic Museum,” by Prof. Patrick Geddes; “The So-called 
Science of Sociology,” by H. G. Wells; “Methods of Investiga- 
tion,’ by Mrs. Sidney Webb; “The Study of Individuology,” 
by Dr. J. Lionel Taylor; “The Origon and Function of Reli- 
gion,” by A. L. Crawley; “The Problem of the Unemployed,” 
by W. H. Beveridge; and “A Eugenic Suggestion,” by W. 
McDougall. 

Many of the papers are of a searching nature; some are merely 
suggestive, but, in most cases, that which the writer’s thesis lacks 
is supplied by the discussion which follows. This, indeed, is 
one of the most interesting features of the volume—the repro- 
duction of the discussion and of written communications upon 
each subject, enabling foreign sociologists like Comte Goblet 
D’Alviella, Professors Steinmetz, Tonnies, Leuba, and Sergi, to 
contribute, and supplementing the views of the actual essayists by 
the personal criticisms of distinguished sociologists like Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Mr. Rider Haggard, Dr. A. C. 
Haddon, Sir John Cockburn, Dr. Saleeby, Mr. Francis Galton, 
and Mr. Edward Clodd. 

There is a tendency perhaps in this as in previous volumes of 
the Sociological Society to give particular prominence to bio- 
logical methods, and to exaggerate the importance of the biological 
factor in sociology, but Professor Thomson’s paper on the socio- 
logical appeal to biology is a healthy and vigorous corrective in 
this respect, while Messrs. Crawley, Wesselitsky, and Beveridge 
emphasize in their contributions the psychological, the practical, 
and the historical factors. The volume before us is certainly 
the best which has been published by this society and its appear- 
ance marks the steady progress, high purpose, and future possi- 
bilities of social science in England. 


LONDON. H. OsMAN NEWLAND. 
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